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Announcing a New Service 


Beginning with VOLUME XXII 


A Detailed Subject Index for 
Dissertation Abstracts 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS (12) 
$42.50 
INDEX to Doctoral Dissertations $8.00 
A listing of all dissertations accepted by 
American Universities, July 1960, June 
1961, hard cover. 
Combination subscription to above, In- 
dex in paper cover $50.00 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


ex ' t J 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Beginning with the July number 
each issue of Dissertation Abstracts 
will contain a detailed subject index 
prepared under the sponsorship of 
the Committee on Publication of 
Doctoral Dissertations of the Associ- 
ation of Research Libraries by ex- 
pert analysts from the Library of 


Congress. 

Each monthly number of Disser- 
tation Abstracts contains more than 
600 abstracts of dissertations pre- 
pared in 115 of the leading univer- 
sities in the United States. 

The entire program is sponsored 
by the ARL, Dissertation Abstracts 
will keep your library abreast of the 
new trends in mathematics and the 
sciences, in social sciences, and in the 
humanities. Write for a sample page 
and details of the microfilm publica- 
tion plan of University Microfilms. 
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Now THREE STYLES of transparent 
Crystaljacs cover every requirement 


hake 


5 15 
- One piece, adjustable, 22: 
ED with paper back DUR tanh One piece, adjustable, 
1% mil. mylar* for fast application 


If you prefer a paper back book jacket cover 1’ mil, mylar* 
...choose Demco “PAPERFOLD”’...easily ad- 
justable to size...with Demco anchoring tape “Durafold”’ features fast application in an all 
feature for easy application. 6 sizes cover jackets Mylar book jacket cover that is completely trans- 
from 6” to 16”. Made with 114% Mil. Mylar, the parent. Includes anchoring tape. Made with 
DuPont trademark for its Polyester film.* tough 144 Mil. Mylar*. 


Here’s the Demco economy book jacket cover 


233 
Economical, that’s made with 1 Mil Mylar*. One fold isalready 
adjustable made, you make the second. Anchoring tape holds 
the new fold in position. Six sizes instead of 55 


. * 
1 mil. mylar reduces storage space, eliminates little used sizes. 


pROTECT YOUR BOOK JACKETS (0,¢/0, Crystaljacs Today!) 


Box 1488, Madison 1, Wisconsin ® Box 852, Fresno, California © Box 4321 ‘Hamden New Haven, Conn. 





Take advantage of these splendid 


pre-publication offers 


Coming in August: 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME to the Fifth Edition of 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 

Edited by Eric Blom ¢ Associate Editor: Denis Stevens 


way that it can be used for verification as 
well as for further reference. Cross-references 
have been vastly improved. 


This supplementary volume, which brings the 
Fifth Edition of GROVE completely up to 
date, was almost complete at the time of Dr. 
Blom’s sudden death. Every page bears wit- 
ness to his massive scholarship and incisive 


style. 


The contributions to the supplement are di- 
vided into corrections and additions to exist- 
ing articles, new entries on persons or sub- 
jects omitted from the Fifth Edition, and dis- 
coveries in the musicological field made since 
its appearance. The supplement is collated 
with the body of the Fifth Edition in such a 


Many of the articles are written by new con- 
tributors to GROVE. The principal additions 
include articles on Cathedral Music, Degrees 
in Music, Musical Editing, Italian and Rus- 
sian Folk Music, Harmonic Analysis, Mil- 
haud, Birgit Nilsson, the Oboe, David 
Oistrakh, Operetta, Plainsong Notation, Joan 
Sutherland, Renata Tebaldi, Rosalyn Tureck, 
Vespers, Voice-training and the Xylophone. 


musical illustrations . Price after publication $15.00 
Prepublication price $12.50 until August 31, 1961 


526 pages; 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 1961-62 (98th annual edition) 
Edited by S. H. Steinberg 


“. .. a reference book that has filled so well the needs of generations of librarians. This 
volume, taken with a good dictionary and an up-to-date encyclopaedia, would form the nucleus 
of an adequate reference section for many small libraries. This is high praise.”—Library 
Journal 


New Features include: 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
UNIONISM 

THE CHANGING FRENCH 
COMMUNAUTE 

NEW CONSTITUTION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


e STATISTICS FROM 1960 CENSUS 
IN U.S. 

e ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANI- 
ZATION OF RUMANIA 

e TABLE OF ORGANIZATION OF 
KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


e TABLES OF VARIOUS EUROPEAN PACTS, COMMUNITIES, ETC. 


Place your standing order now with your dealer, jobber or St Martin’s Press for prepublication 

savings on each year’s edition. There is only one printing a year, and you will automatically 

receive your copies first. The 97th edition was out of print four months after publication. 

1700 pages ° Price after publication $9.50 
Prepublication price $8.95 until August 31, 1961 
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JULY-AUGUST COVER 

These seven pleasant, relaxed 
people were photographed in 
Copenhagen on May 7, before 
their tour of the Soviet Union 
began. Four weeks and 5500 
strenuous miles later, the pic- 
ture would have been very 
different. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 


Maury Falvey 


Volume 55 Number 7 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 


ARTICLES 


621 Yes, Ivan Reads—A First Report of the American 
Library Mission to Russia, Rutherford D. Rogers 


625 Augusta’s New Main Library Building, Jean D. Cochran 
630 The New ALA Officers 
633. On Main Street at ALA Headquarters, Charles R. Carner 


635 Bibliographic Activities of the Organization of American 
States, Marietta Daniels 


642 The Sad State of Library Literature, Donald E. Thompson 


DEPARTMENTS 

600 Bulletin Board 
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614 Memo to Members 

617 Intellectual Freedom 

648 Goods and Gadgets 
Public Libraries 
State Libraries 
Library Technology 
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Pees a ty\t 


“Suggestions from the American Library Asso- 
ciation” is a new weekly feature of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Prepared by the staff of the 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, the 
list of about a dozen books recommended “for in- 
formation and enjoyment” appears on the con- 
tents page of the book review section, accom- 
panying the weekly record of best sellers. “Sug- 
gestions” lists about a dozen titles, includes short 
annotations, and is revised weekly. 


* 


“Personnel Practices in State Libraries and State 
Library Extension Agencies,” a 29-page study, 
has been published and is available in limited 
quantities from the Library Administration Divi- 
sion at ALA headquarters. The study was pro- 
posed in 1958 by the American Association of 
State Libraries and was compiled, under the di- 


rection of LAD, by John Harley, director of the 
Paramus, New Jersey, public library, from a draft 
by Ellen Moffett of the Paramus staff. 


* 


The Southeastern Library Association announces 
an Institute on Library Education in the South- 
east to be held at the University of Tennessee, 
October 12-14. The purpose of the institute is to 
develop course outlines for a basic core of library 
science courses which will provide a foundation 
for the articulation of graduate and undergradu- 
ate programs in the southeast. It has received 
financial support from the ALA Library Educa- 
tion Division and from the Southeastern Library 
Association. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Dorothy E. Ryan, 308 Claxton, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 16. 


* 


The ALA Project to Aid Trustees and Librarians 
in Small Communities to Improve Library Serv- 
ice—now designated the Small Libraries Proj- 
ect—was officially started May 1. Appointments 
are being made by the Library Administration 
Division to a national committee to advise the 
project, which is being supported by a grant from 
the Council on Library Services, Inc. 


Reference Works in Reprint 


Julius Petzholdt’s 
BIBLIOTHECA BIBLIOGRAPHICA 


A universal critical index of some 6,000 bibliographies, systematically arranged, with a general index. 
First published in Leipzig in 1866, this work is still unsurpassed in its citations from earlier literature 
“A work of great historical value for the richness of its contents and the detailed descriptions.” — 
Malcles. 

1961 Reprint 
Clothbound 


Prepublication price, $29.00 
Later price, $36.00 


LES INSTRUMENTS A ARCHET 
By Louis-Antoine Vidal 


A limited facsimile edition, sumptuously produced, of a standard reference that has never been re- 
printed since its original publication in Paris, 1876-78. It is a prime source on the history of string 
instruments, particularly the violin, their makers and players; with a catalogue of chamber music of 
more than 200 pages. 

Three demy quarto volumes 
Quarter parchment, 122 plates 
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$73.50 
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Preliminary organization and planning for the 
project are under way in the LAD offices until 
space is available near ALA headquarters. The 
project will produce a series of manuals and 
guides to assist trustees and untrained library 
personnel in communities under 10,000 popula- 
tion, in developing and conducting library serv- 
ice-—Donald E. Wright, director. 

* 


Bernard Barnes, 
vice persident and 
secretary of Time, 
Inc., has been 
named _ chairman 
of the steering 
committee for the 
fifth observance of 
National Library 
Week, April 8-14, 
1962. 
* 
“Developing a Good School Library Program,” a 
guide for librarians, teachers, and principals, is 
an attractive new 40-page publication of the North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. 
It was prepared by the School Library Services 
Section of the Division of Instructional Services 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


and is available from the department in Raleigh at 
40 cents. sae 


NATIONAL BRAILLE CLUB CONFERENCE 


The National Braille Club, Inc., an organization of 
1300 volunteers and professional workers engaged in 
the produciion of books for the blind, held their 
Fourth National Conference in Chicago, at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, May 10-12. In attendance were 259 
volunteer transcribers, teachers and educators, re- 
gional librarians, parents, and workers with the blind 
from twenty-three states. 

Ten workshops were held to discuss methods for 
improving techniques in producing reading materials, 
not only in Braille, but also large type, tape and disc 
recording. Transcribing textbooks for the use of visu- 
ally handicapped children and adults in public 
schools, vocational schools, and colleges is an im- 
portant part of the club’s program. A major activity 
is the hand copying, in Braille, of general recrea- 
tional reading for distribution by the Division for the 
Blind, of the Library of Congress, through the network 
of regional libraries for the blind. 

Among the many interesting exhibits of materials 
and aids was World Book in Braille, the first encyclo- 
pedia in this medium.—Effie Lee Morris, president. 


Epiror’s NOTE: Miss Morris, children’s specialist, 
Library for the Blind, New York Public Library, won 
the Dutton-Macrae Award in 1958. 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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An important announcement 
about The Yale Edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence 


Edited by W. S. Lewis 


In response to requests from all over the world, the Yale University Press has now 
reissued Volumes 1-12 and 13/14 of Horace Walpole’s correspondence. These 
volumes, which have been out of print in recent years, are now available again at 
fifteen dollars per volume. This is an excellent opportunity for libraries to 
begin their subscriptions to the edition or to secure replacement copies of 
missing volumes. With the publication on May nineteenth of Volume 30, 
Wal pole’s Correspondence with George Selwyn et al., and Volume 31, Walpole’s 
Correspondence with Hannah More et al., the Yale edition totals twenty-five 
volumes. It is expected that it will comprise approximately fifty volumes when 


it is completed in nineteen hundred and seventy-three. A prospectus is available 


upon request Com prehensive information concerning time payment plans 


an and special terms for subscribers can be obtained by writing the publisher. 


Yale University Pre New Haven, Connecticut. ¢ idian orders: MeGill University Pr Mont 
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Don’t Forget Hospital and Institution Libraries 


Undoubtedly you will receive many letters arising 
from the article, “The Sixties and After,” by 
John T. Eastlick in the June issue. I feel com- 
pelled to write you for I must admit I was some- 
what shocked, as I assume other librarians were, 
to find that hospital and institution libraries were 
not mentioned in this report. I read the article 
with eagerness and anticipation and awaited ref- 
erence to libraries serving hospital patients; med- 
ical, nursing, and professional staffs of hospitals; 
and inmates or residents and professional staffs 
of institutions. Failure to find any mention of this 
type of library led me to consider the various 
means through which the hospital and institution 
library program is being conducted in the nation 
today. I concluded that the author considered 
such libraries as an integral part of the library 
system but did not specify that they are included 
as a type of library by ALA today. 

It is probable that Mr. Eastlick considered the 
obligation of the public library in serving the tax- 
payers wherever they may be; this would include 
service to the large numbers of people concen- 
trated in hospitals and institutions within a city 
or region. As I considered service on the state 
level, my thoughts immediately turned to present 
services and the concern of many state library 
agencies for the improvement of library service to 
their respective state institutions. In some cases, 
service to the medical and nursing staffs is in- 
cluded in the university and college programs op- 
erating on a local or state governmental level. 
These are only a few ideas to elaborate upon the 
remarks of Mr. Eastlick—undoubtedly they were 
considered in the report but not mentioned in 
detail. 

No reference was made to the operation of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital libraries; nei- 
ther was the Armed Forces library program in- 
cluding hospital library service mentioned. It is 
noted that these library programs are an estab- 
lished part of the American library system and 
they are operating today throughout the nation. 
Although the report refers to specialized librar- 
ies, such libraries were limited to those serving 
private industry and business; otherwise one 


might have assumed that hospital and institution 
libraries had been included under this category. 
As I reread the article, bits of information con- 

tained in the April issue of the ALA Bulletin per- 
sistently crept into my thoughts. Surely the 24 
million people who are served by hospitals yearly 
today will not be forsaken by ALA and librarians 
in the future; neither will all others served either 
directly or indirectly through hospitals and insti- 
tutions be forgotten in the years ahead. If all 
types of libraries are to be included in this re- 
port, this writer would like to suggest that a 
somewhat deeper look be taken and consideration 
be given to elaborating upon details of hospital 
and institution library service in planning for the 
future. 

Heten L. Price, president 

Association of Hospital and Institu- 

tion Libraries, ALA 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Topeka, Kansas 


From a New Member 


Enclosed is my membership blank and check for 
dues to the Association. 

It may not be often that a lay person joins 
your Association; therefore perhaps it might be 
well if I explained my reasons for desiring to be 
a member. 

My own private library is not large. In fact, it 
may be that it could hardly be called a library 
at all, in that it consists really of text books from 
college and an encyclopedia plus a few novels 
and books of various natures that I have picked 
up through the years. However, I find it useful 
and enjoyable. I will naturally add to it as time 
passes and as one will, and I want to be able to 
add to it any book or periodical or magazine, 
etc., that I so desire. In the light of events that 
have happened in the past and are still happening 
in the nation, I am not sure that this will be pos- 
sible. 

There seems to be a sort of witch hunt going 
on, with literature and reading material as the 
victim. Therefore, I wish to align myself with 
those individuals who believe in the right of an 
individual to be able to choose his own reading 
material even though such material might be of 
a controversial or questionable nature to some 
other individual or group. This doesn’t mean 
that I, myself, approve of some types of reading 
material, but it is the principle behind the thing 
that concerns me. If too much control of reading 
material is allowed, the trend could spread to 
writing, etc., eventually endangering the whole 
setup of our freedom, which is already rather 
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restricted, and eventually our government. 
Perhaps I have not made myself as clear as I 
should have, but the idea is there, and I believe 
that you will understand it. 
‘ Georce A. MurRPHY 
3837 E. 10th Street 


Indianapolis 


Letters We Like To Receive 


The June issue is at hand, and once again I feel 
you’ve done a marvelous job. Mr. Dix’s “Unesco 
and the Future” would do credit to any magazine. 
I was also interested in Mr. Powell’s letter about 
the Catcher in the Rye; Mme. Bagrova told us it 
was very popular in the USSR. (The copy I read 
| borrowed from one of my teenagers.) The letter 
from Beatrice Rossell and the editorial on the 
same subject were thought-provoking; anxious as 
I am that all people should have equal opportun- 
ity, I feel that refusing to hold a convention 
where all Americans are not welcome is about as 
far as we can go under existing bylaws. 

Forgive me for enjoying Mr. Wilder’s little 
piece—I’m glad you printed it! 

There was even a job offer that made me drool, 
but one cannot cleave in the wrong sense when 
one has a family. 

Mitprep S. Hopper 
Washington, D.C. 


What Are the Officers Like? 


I find voting for ALA officers a very difficult task 
and wonder whether my fellow-librarians have the 
same problem. I would like to make conscientious, 
rational choices, but how can [? The nominating 
committee manages to select candidates worthy of 
their position, so that I do not have to be afraid of 
voting for a dud, but until I am in a position to 
know the candidates personally, most of the im- 
pressive biographical notes mean little to me. 
Membership in organizations may be a clue, but 
committee work per se is only a limited qualifi- 
cation for higher office, and besides, the two can- 
didates are often evenly matched when it comes to 
organizational experience. Important publications 
mean something, especially when we have read 
them, but many good executives have no chance to 
publish. Librarianship is not yet a “publish or 
perish” profession. Many librarians put the vague 
“contributor to library and educational periodi- 
cals” near the end of their credentials. 

What can be done to give a more personal 
touch? We can hardly have national radio-tele- 
vision debates. But I would welcome some more 
informal information about the candidates, about 
their hobbies, their reading, and so on. Their 
views about libraries and librarianship might also 
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help, but I realize the danger of campaign plat- 
forms turning platitudinous. 

Joun NEUFELD 

East Lansing, Mich. 


The articles on pages 630-32 seem to fill Mr. Neu- 
feld’s specifications, but they were carefully timed 
for publication after the election. It would hardly 
be proper to publish articles of this type while the 
election is in progress. Or would it?—Ep. 


—aAnd Still More on Membership Dues 


I have recently become aware of the rather star- 
tling proposed increases in ALA dues. I have read 
Dr. Wagman’s defense of this move, and must ad- 
mit he did a pretty good job with it; however, I 
have also read Vail Deale’s letter and subsequent 
comments, and, despite a couple of minor slip-ups 
in his facts, it appears to me that he made his 
point even more strongly. What I should like to do 
is carry his reasoning just a little further. 

In the April Bulletin there is an outline of dues 
for 1941, 1952, and the proposed scale for 1962. In 
1941, the minimum dues were $5.00 per year, the 
amount paid by those earning up to $2500 per 
year. Those earning between $2500 and $3500 
paid $6.00. It is my impression that these two 
groups included an overwhelming majority of the 
members of ALA at this time, and I think it is a 
pretty safe bet that the average dues paid per 
member did not exceed $6.00. 

But now what is the story? In 1952 dues were 
increased by from 20 per cent to 100 per cent- 
and, as salaries were also increasing pretty stead- 
ily all through the late 40’s and the 50’s, this 
meant that ALA’s share went up, and is still going 
up. For example, a new library school graduate of 
1941, starting to work at less than $2500, would 
pay $5.00 in dues, but a typical graduate of today, 
paying at 1952’s dues rates, would receive a salary 
of $5000, and pay $10.00 in dues—an increase of 
100 per cent. Or take a slightly different and more 
specific example: A certain university library job 
that I know of paid $3000 in 1941, which meant 
$6.00 in dues; today that same job pays $10,000, 
of which its current holder pays $20 in dues, or 
over three times what his predecessor paid in 194] 
—and if the new scale goes into effect that job will 
pour into ALA’s treasury almost six times what it 
did in 1941! 

Here’s another thing to consider. There are far 
more people engaged in library work than there 
were twenty, or even ten, years ago. 

Add these three factors together: 1) dues at 
each level are higher already than they were in 
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1941; 2) virtually every job pays several times 
what it did in 1941, which means that each person 
is in a higher income bracket, anyway; 3) there 
are far more librarians than there were in 1941. 
What is the result? Not having all the figures 
available, I can’t give an exact answer—but it 
should certainly add up to an income for the As- 
sociation of a good many times what it was in 1941, 
several times what it was in 1952, and, even taking 
into consideration the over-all increase in cost of 
living and functioning (which I would be the last 
to deny!) a stronger relative position for ALA 
than it has ever had before. 

If we increase the dues again, the Association 
will, of course, become much wealthier, and be 
able to engage in more activities—if all the cur- 
rent members maintain their memberships. But 
will they? Frankly, I don’t think so. Since hearing 
of the proposed increase, I have talked to an even 
dozen librarians—exactly one of whom favored it. 
This was in no sense a scientific sampling, but I 
think it is worthy of some thought. There is al- 
ready a great deal of discontent with ALA on the 
part of a large segment of its membership, a dis- 
content stemming from the feeling that it asks too 
much and gives too little in return. For example, 
all memberships used to include a copy of the 
membership directory, the Association used to 
maintain a placement service, and until this year 
ACRL members got some highly interesting sta- 
tistics each January—but now these things either 
cost extra or are not available at all. Furthermore, 
those of our membership who find it impossible to 
attend summer ALA meetings, but could make it 
to the Midwinters, are now told to keep away un- 
less they are important enough to be on commit- 
tees. Those who can make it to the summer 
meetings find, beginning this summer, that they 
must pay more for the privilege. 

It might well be argued that in raising these 
points I am being petty, that I am letting minor 
annoyances overshadow the real issues. Actually, 
I don’t think I am doing anything of the sort. I do 
believe in ALA, and in the purity of its motives; 
however, I also believe it is capable of making 
mistakes, and I believe I have the right and duty 
to point out what I consider to be such mistakes. 

In short, the point I am trying to make is this: 
If this change in dues goes into effect, I believe 
that the resultant gains will be offset by three fac- 
tors: 1) a great deal of resentment and irritation 
on the part of a very large portion of those mem- 
bers who stay in the organization, 2) a consider- 
able dropping away of present members, and 3) a 
very real hesitation about joining on the part of 
current nonmembers who might otherwise be per- 
suaded to do so. 


Highly Recommended 


By HAL BORLAND 
author of “High, Wide and Lonesome” 


“Mr. Borland’s appreciation of the beau- 
ties of the Berkshire hills and his deep 
but unsentimentalized feeling for Pat as 
a dog of intelligence and character make 
this an outstanding dog story. (Recom- 
mended for Young People, Suggested 
for Small Libraries)” — ALA Booklist 


Also recommended by: 

Library Journal, “Highly recommended,” 
March 1. “Recommended for Young 
Adults,” April 15, 


Massachusetts State Department of Ed- 
ucation, A Selected Buying List of 
New Books, March. “Recommended 
for young people. Recommended for 
First Purchase.” 


New York State Library, The Book- 
mark, March. “Recommended for 
young people; of First Interest.” 


$3.75 
* 


Important New American Biography 


DON’T LET THEM 
SCARE YOU 


The Life and Times of Elmer Davis 


by ROGER BURLINGAME 


The full, fascinating story of the man 
whose outspoken broadcasts helped pre- 
serve American sanity in the crucial 
days of World War II and the Mc- 
Carthy era. $5.95 


LIPPINCOTT 
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OBLIGATION 


THE SPIRIT OF 


L. B. I. 


Many librarians and purchasing 
agents think of Library Binding Institute 
as an organization of Library Binders 
interested only in furthering their own 
purposes. It is true that any trade 
association must consider this as part of 

their program. 


However, we are quite proud of Library 
Binding Institute's accomplishments in 
supporting the library profession with such 
projects as 
1. Scholarships to worthy students study- 

ing librarianship. 

Posters to help attract readers to 

libraries and for fund raising. 


Educational Films describing the 
Library Binding Process. 


Educational Literatures to help con- 
serve your budget. 


Library Binding Institute Literature is free. 


Send for it today. Every librarian should read it. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Am I arguing that no increase should ever be 
made? Certainly not! Possibly some increase at 
this time is in order—but a jump of up to 150 per 
cent at one fell swoop is nothing short of ridic- 
ulous! 

Rosert M. Licutroor, Jr. 
Director of the Library 
Bradley University 
Peoria, Illinois 


Since ALA is facing a decision of considerable 
import in regard to raising dues I am prompted 
to write this letter which will be a “first” with 
me. It is the first time I have protested a dues in- 
crease in any organization in which I hold mem- 
bership. In fact, I have promoted many such 
raises in the twenty some organizations with 
which I am affiliated. 

After studying the proposed dues schedule | 
am in agreement with numerous school librarians 
with whom I have talked that in the event the 
dues are increased ALA membership costs will be 
prohibitive to many school librarians. We have to 
look at the total picture of all organizations to 
which a professionally minded teacher should be- 
long. We have obligations and hold memberships 
in numerous organizations which are as essential 
(or more so) to our pattern of activity as ALA. 

I feel that membership in NEA should entitle 
the school librarian to a lower membership fee 
than the person whose sole interest and work is 
librarianship. What do you think? 

Mrs. Lucite Rocers, librarian 
High School—Junior College 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


The published letters from ALA members pro- 
testing the proposed new increase in membership 
dues bring out two obvious points—the absence 
of any demonstrable connection between the ALA 
and the moderate rise in librarians’ salaries, and 
the wide expansion of ALA activity into fields of 
remote concern to librarianship as a profession. 

Two far more basic considerations have, it 
seems to me, not yet been brought to the member- 
ship’s attention: 

1. ALA policies and budgets are decided by 
the executive, at best on the basis of votes at con- 
ferences attended by the small minority of the 
membership who can afford the expense. The 
membership in its entirety has no chance to vote 
on decisions which affect them in their slender 
purses. To be sure, once a year the entire mem- 


| bership casts its vote for the election of the exec- 
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utive, but the vote is cast for persons, not for 
platforms, and therefore affords no possibility of 
approving or disapproving policies. 

2. The ALA financial policy seems to proceed 
in two steps, in this order: a) first, the desirable 
program is set down and its cost estimated; b) 
second, this cost is prorated per individual mem- 
ber (with due allowance, of course, for ALA in- 
come from other sources). In support of this pro- 
cedure, the editorial in the May 1961 issue of the 
Bulletin suggests that the ALA is analogous to 
the government, which first outlines its program 
and then prorates the cost upon the citizenry in 
the form of compulsory rates of taxation. The 
simile, aside from its inaccuracy (it is the popu- 
larly elected legislature which determines taxa- 
tion), is singularly inappropriate. The govern- 
ment protects the safety of the citizens and the 
survival of the commonwealth; the ALA’s func- 
tions are, with all due deference, not quite as 
vital. It would seem, therefore, that this ALA pro- 
cedure is badly in need of reverse ordering: first, 
the membership (by referendum or through rep- 
resentatives elected on the basis of platforms, not 
on a personal basis) should inform the executive 
how much “tax” they can afford to pay, and only 
then should the executive cut its programing cloth 
accordingly. 

The same editorial asks if the critical letters 
are really representative. Paraphrasing the motto 
of the defunct Packard Motor Company, “Ask 
the librarian who has to make ends meet on his 
salary!” Unfortunately, librarians, like most self- 
supporting people, are very patient and very si- 
lent people, and heartily dislike “making a fuss.” 

Leon Nemoy 
Yale University Library 
New Haven, Connecticut 


We wish to go on record as endorsing the com- 
ments made by H. Vail Deale in the March is- 
sue of the ALA Bulletin in regard to the raise in 
membership dues. It seems to us that these dues 
are already too high for many librarians. If these 
made up the major portion of professional dues 
paid, one could hardly object. However, as staff 
members of a teacher training institution, we feel 
a desire and an obligation to belong to various 
other professional organizations, too, including: 

NEA 

State educational association 

Regional educational association 

Local educational association 

State library association 


American Association of University Professors | 


Dealliflly bail. 


and built to last 


Whether you’re planning a modest library 
addition or a completely new unit, make 
sure you're getting the most for your money 
— take a good look at Standard furniture 
before you buy. You'll see many of the rea- 
sons why it will stay beautiful and sturdy 
— even after years of heavy-duty use — such 
as the careful, precise, warp-and-check-free 
construction, the mortise and tenon joining, 
the selected northern hard maple woods, 
hand rubbed to a satin finish. 


These are among the reasons why Standard 
furniture was specified by the New York 
Public Library, New York, Board of Educa- 
tion, and scores of other institutions. 


Make it a point to check with Standard while 
you’re planning. In fact, our planning serv- 
ice, available to you without cost, will be 
pleased to help. 


Why not send for our illustrated 20-page 
brochure today. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP 
BEAM it 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 





Some civic organizations 
With 1960 income tax computation hardly for- 
gotten, we still feel the financial “bite” for vari- 
ous memberships—however worthy the organiza- 
tions are. Income tax deductions for them are 
negligible in comparison with money spent. It is 
inevitable that a raise in ALA dues will, neces- 
sarily, result in a drop in membership, which in 
turn will be Step No. 1 in defeat of the purpose 
of the organization. 
MARTHA SKAAR 
CATHERINE CRAIL 
Marcaret HOCKER 
Eucene MILLICH 
College Library Staff 
Florence Wing Library 
Wisconsin State College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


I was glad to read Mr. Deale’s letter in the 
March ALA Bulletin. I agree with him that the 
raise in dues is unwise from the viewpoint of 
keeping the members you have as well as from 
that of obtaining new members. 
While I haven’t made any firm decision, as yet, 

I am considering dropping out of ALA if dues 
are raised. 

Marian Hemmine, librarian 

Iowa Wesleyan College 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa 


For the number of Religious who are members of 
ALA at the $3 rate, I hardly feel the statements 
(on page 479 of the June issue) are substantiated. 
I receive a stipend (hardly a salary) of $60 a 
month for 9 or 10 months, depending on the area. 
Because I am supported by charity I still have 
professional pride sufficient to encourage me to 
belong to leading professional groups. From $3 
to $6 is a 100 per cent rise. Most of your $3 mem- 
bers will drop out, I’d imagine, rather than pay it. 
Should I be penalized professionally and become 
disinterested simply because my stipend is sup- 
plied by charity, or is ALA after big money mem- 
bers? 

Sister MarTHA Mary 

Leavenworth, Kansas 


What Are the Responsibilities of a 
Professional Organization? 


The following exchange of letters has not been 
edited: 
I have read your editorial, “ALA and the Segre- 
gation Issue,” in the June 1961 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, and my reaction to it could be briefly 
summed up as follows: 

{f ALA “was not designed to do and by its pres- 
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ent nature and structure cannot do” those things 
which its membership want it to do as relates to 
segregation, then the major and urgent and vital 
task for the Association now is to change the na- 
ture and structure of ALA to conform to its mem- 
bership’s wishes, I am getting pretty fed up with 
this constant reiteration of the statement that “a 
small but vocal element of the membership is say- 
ing” things which the paid staff of the Association 
seems to differ with. I do not agree that this par- 
ticular group is either small or particularly to be 
singled out for the fact that it is vocal. If it had 
not been for this group—no matter what its size— 
ALA would never have adopted the new para- 
graph 5 in the Library Bill of Rights. This same 
group is the group that will decide whether or 
not ALA is really representative of its constitu- 
ency or not. After all, what is ALA if it is not a 
concerted expression of the views of all of its 
members? 

As you may know, I tried to get the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee to do something about the 
segregation problem in the South as long ago as 
the Washington Conference in 1959. Some action 
was finally taken in 1960, which resulted in the 
addition to the Library Bill of Rights and in a 
study by the committee of actual progress being 
made in southern libraries, as reported in a recent 
issue of the Library Journal (not in the ALA Bul- 
letin). 

I think that the membership of ALA must now 
come to an early decision as to what they want 
ALA to be. I believe this issue of segregation in 
libraries dramatizes more effectively than any 
other issue how vital it is that we go beyond the 
pettifogging details reviewed in your editorial, and 
face up to the issue stated above. 

I do not necessarily agree with all of the argu- 
ments in your editorial, but even if I were to grant 
every one of them, I see no reason why those mem- 
bers of ALA who feel strongly about the segrega- 
tion and other national issues should not do every- 
thing in their power to convince all of ALA mem- 
bership that now is the time to act on the future 
course of ALA. 

If ALA “has no authority to act in individual 
situations ‘to safeguard the rights of library 
users, ” then, in my opinion—and, I believe you 
will find, the opinion of many others—it is time 
that we revise our setup so that we do have this 
authority. If we don’t, we might as well reconcile 
ourselves to being looked upon by every other 
responsible profession as a group which will not 
face up to its true responsibilities. 

Ext M. Oso ter, librarian 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello 
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The Editor replied: My editorial was not argu- 
mentative—it was a clarifying statement that 
should be useful to everyone. You are perfectly 
correct in saying that the membership can put 
ALA on any course it chooses. Is there anything 
in the editorial that says or suggests otherwise? 

I do not prejudge the proportion of the mem- 
bership that takes a particular view. I said that a 
small but vocal element of the membership was 
saying that ALA should do now things that it 
cannot do. 

I would appreciate some details on what “every 
other responsible profession” is doing about seg- 
regation. I assume you are speaking of organiza- 
tions, not individuals, and furthermore that you 
are speaking of organizations that represent the 
various professions as a whole—the National 
Education Association, the American Medical 
Association, etc. You can make your own choice 
of the professions that you consider to be “re- 
sponsible,” but please don’t special- 
purpose groups within those professions. Their 
work would not be relevant to this discussion. 


choose 


Mr. Oboler replied: Just as you state that your 
“editorial was not argumentative,” so let me state 


MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

eel 
BOOKMOBILE... 


COOPERATIVE 
MeL ILE 


This deluxe transit type Bookmobile 
for Allentown (Pa.) features: 29’6” of 
usable space behind driver's compart- 
ment, 4000 volume book capacity, 
electrical heating in air ducts plus 
radiant floor heating, air conditioning, 
refrigerator, lavatory, 30-gal. water 
tank, retractable step wells, 10,000 
watt Onan 115-230 voit generator, 
complete public address system, fluo- 
rescent lighting, and electrical sand- 
ers for bad weather driving. 


that my letter was intended to be so. Your edi- 
torial was exactly what the ALA hierarchy wants 
—a statement of policy as it now is, and as, in my 
opinion, they want it to stay. My letter was in- 
tended to bring to the attention of the membership 
—and I still hope that you will print it!—that 
there are things that ALA should be doing. 

As for what other professions are doing about 
segregation, I shall attempt to get you an answer 
by a very simple and direct approach. I am writ- 
ing today to the responsible heads of every large 
professional organization—such as the NEA, 
AMA, etc.—to find out what they say they are 
doing about segregation. If it turns out that, as 
you imply, they are doing little or nothing about 
segregation, then I still feel that ALA would do 
well to be a leader among professional groups, 
since it is, as you no doubt will agree, composed 
of people who should be interested in intellectual 
freedom. 

As soon as I hear from the various professional 
organizations, I shall let you know the results of 
my investigations. Meanwhile, I still hope you will 
print my letter, with any marginal comments you 
wish to make added to it. 


e Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 
of two elements...the librarian’s own requirements and the 
company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- 
tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
you... ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
cost. There’s no obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 
your convenience. 


CERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO * CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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Book Sizes 
... all different 


Jacket Covers 
... all one size 


BY 
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GRAPHIC PROOF of the adjustability of 
Gaylord Book Jacket Covers is demonstrated 
above. Each size jacket cover fits many different 
book sizes. In fact, most books from 7s” to 
16” high can be covered with a basic, money 
saving inventory of only 6 sizes. 
EASY TO APPLY, these smooth, long-lasting 
Protected . . . for full book-life beauty covers conform neatly to exact jacket size — 
in covers of heavy 1'2-pt. Mylar* with a custom fit with a quality touch. In handy 
a kraft poper liner. Gaylord dispenser pack of 100 per size for 
compact storage and orderly inventory. 


Send for illustrated folder with complete information. 


* DuPont trademark for its polyester film, 


LIBRARY SUPALUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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hooks from THE SIERRA CLUB 


Selected by THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION as one of the 46 Notable 
Books of the Year 


This Is the American Earth 


By Ansel Adams and Nancy Newhall 


Widely acclaimed for its superb photographs and eloquent verse, THIS 
IS THE AMERICAN EARTH is a stirring portrayal of what the land has meant 
to man through the ages—and a plea for its preservation. A collection of 
our country’s natural wonders, unsurpassed in beauty and in quality. 
Display format (10% x 13%), 112 pages. $15.00 
“The rhythmic prose and peerless photographs are an outstanding con- 
tribution to the cause of conserving our national scenic resources.”— 
Notable Books Council, National Library Association. 

“A majestic conception in eloquent words and pictures."—New York 
Herald Tribune. 

“... one of the great statements in the history of conservation. . . . I hope 
millions read this volume.”—Justice William O. Douglas. 


Words of the Earth 


By Cedric Wright 

The magnificent country of the High Sierra captured in the imaginative 
photographs and prose of Cedric Wright—poet, photographer, natural- 
ist. 

Display format (10% x 13%), 96 pages. $12.50 
What is offered here is not merely a collection of nostalgic and beautiful 
pictures and poetic text, but a profound revelation of a most uncommon 
man... .’—San Francisco Sunday Chronicle. 


The Meaning of Wilderness to Science 
Edited by David Brower 


Provocative and timely discussions (from the proceedings of the Sixth 
Biennial Wilderness Conference) “as valuable to those who wonder 
whether wilderness is worth preserving as it is to those who already 
require it.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. $5.75 


1050 MILLS TOWER «+ SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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ALL ABOAKO 


Lexy for Short 


By Audrey McKim; illustrated by 
Charles Geer. A delightful story of 
Lexy’s efforts to make friends in her 
new home in Edmonton, Alberta. 160 
pages. Ages 10 up ‘Cloth, $3 


Alaska Harvest 


By Elsa Pedersen; illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. When Mary’s mother gets sick, 
the family moves into a fishing boat 
anchored at Seldoria, Alaska. 192 
pages. Ages 9 up Cloth, $3 


Treasure 
Of the Revolution 


By Mary Virginia Foz; illusirated by 
Cary. A thrilling story of how the 
new nation’s chest of gold was safe- 
ly transported out of Philadelphia. 192 
pages. Ages 9 up Cloth, $3 


Benjamin 


By Irene Elmer; illustrated by Ruth 
Van Sciver. A magic cat grants Ben- 
jamin his special wish, and Benjamin 
changes from a horse into a unicorn. 
48 pages. Ages 5-8 Cloth, $1.75 


Keo the Cave Boy 


By Lois Hamilton Fuller; illustrated 
by Donald Bolognese. The story of Keo 
gives an accurate picture of life before 
the last big glacier. 128 pages. Ages 
8-12 Cloth, $2.75 


Word Twins 


By Mary Sue White; illustrated by 
Stan Palczak. Appealing four-line 
verses help young readers get ac- 
quainted with frequently used homo- 
nyms. 32 pages. Ages 5-8 Cloth, $2 


Abingdon Press 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Abingdons Juvenile 
Book Special 


The Sea Cart 


By Janet Konkle; illustrated by Donna 
Hill. Jean Louis, a small boy of the 
Canadian Gaspé, proves his worth 
when he builds his own sea cart. 48 
pages. Ages 5-9 Cloth, $2 


Cynthia at Church 


By Carrie Lou Goddard; illustrated by 
Hertha Depper. Cynthia is hesitant 
about attending a new church but she 
quickly makes new friends. 96 pages. 
Ages 6-9 Cloth, $2.50 


Winds A’Blowing 


By May Justus; illustrated by Jean 
Tamburine. Winds blow, fairies leave 
small footprints, and May Justus cap- 
tures them all in poems for boys and 
girls. 80 pages. Ages 5-10 Cloth, $2.50 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 


Good for Nothing 


By Gina Bell; illustrated by George 
Wilde. Toby discovers a way that 
little boys and big boys can play to- 
gether harmoniously. 32 pages. Easy- 
To-Read Cloth, $1.50 


Sugaring Time 


By Solveig Paulson Russell; illustrated 
by George Daly. This is the story of 
how maple sugar has been processed 
through the years. 48 pages. Ages 8-10 
Glossary and index. Cloth, $2 


It’s Fun to Speak French 


By Lillian Bragdon; illustrated by 
Judith Brown. Easy French phrases, 
songs, poems, stories and games for 
children learning to speak French. 96 
pages. Ages 9-14 Cloth, $2.75 
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WE HAD A STIMULATING AND PROFITABLE TIME IN THE SOVIET UNION = ANO NOW IT 18 
GOOD TO BE HOME. THE EXCHANGE, WE BELIEVE, WAS QUITE SUCCESSFUL AND WE 
HOPE THERE WILL BE MORE. THE FIRST REPORT ON THE MISSION 1S INCLUDED IN 
THIS ISSUE OF THE ALA BuLLETIN. THE SECOND GENERAL SESSION AT CLEVELAND 
WILL ALLOW EACH MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION AN OPPORTUNITY TO REPORT 
BRIEFLY ON "LIBRARIES FOR ALL — ABROAD,” AFTER MR. EASTLICK HAS ADDRESSED 
THE GENERAL SESSION ON THE LIBRARY SITUATION IN THIS COUNTRY AS OBSERVED 
IN HIS STUDY ON LIBRARY NEEOS WHICH HE CONDUCTED AT THE DIRECTION OF THE 


ALA CounciL. 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION HAS EXTENDED ITS GRANT TO SUPPORT THE ALA INTER= 
NATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE AT ITS PRESENT LEVEL OF OPERATION THROUGH 
SeptemBer 30, 1966. THE PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE ARE TO OBSERVE 
AND STUDY LIBRARY SERVICE AND LIBRARY EDUCATION NEEDS ABROAD AND TO HELP 
DEVELOP PROGRAMS OF MUTUAL INTEREST TO THE COUNTRIES CONCERNED, TO FOUNDA= 
TIONS AND TO THE Us. Se GOVERNMENT. ADDITIONAL FOUNDATION SUPPORT, ALLOWING 
EXPANSION BEYOND PRESENT OPERATIONS, 1S NOW BEING SOUGHT. 


Lester ASHEIM, DEAN OF THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
HAS ACCEPTED THE POSITION OF DIRECTOR OF THE ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE FOR A PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS BEGINNING OCTOBER 1, 1961. IT 1S, INDEED, 
A PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THIS APPOINTMENT. MR. ASHEIM SUCCEEOS RaYNaRD C. 
,SWANK WHO RETURNS TO STANFORD UNIVERSITY ON JULY 1 AFTER SERVING AS DIRECTOR 
OF THE OFFICE SINCE THE Fatt oF 1959. Mr. SWANK HAS CONTRIBUTED MUCH TO 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT ABROAD AND TO INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY RELATIONS DURING 
HIS TERM OF OFFICE. RECENT INDICATIONS OF THIS ARE THREE GRANTS FROM THE 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION = A GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF DELHI TO HELP DEVELOP 
ITS PROGRAM OF LIBRARY EDUCATION, A GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES TO HELP ESTABLISH A GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, AND A GRANT TO 
NATIONAL TAIWAN UNIVERSITY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LIBRARY TRAINING PROGRAM.’ 
ALA Wilt ASSIST IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND AOMINISTRATION OF ALL OF THESE 
PROGRAMS. 


THE ASSOCIATION 1S LOSING AN OUTSTANDING STAFF MEMBER ON AuGUST 31, 1961, WHEN 
ELEANOR AHLERS LEAVES AS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS TO BECOME WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR. 


IT 1S A PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THE APPOINTMENTS OF MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL ANDO 
Mark GORMLEY TO THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF. MRS. RODELL, HEAD CATALOGER AT 
Rice UNIveRsiTy #N HousSTON, BECOMES ExECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE RESOURCES 
AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIvISION, SUCCEEDING MRS. MAHONEY, ON SEPTEMBER 1, 
1961. Mr. GORMLEY BECOMES ExecuTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, SUCCEEDING MR. HARWELL, ON THE SAME 
DATE. MRS. ROOELL AND MR. GORMLEY WILL ATTEND THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 
AS EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES DESIGNATE AND WE HOPE THE MEMBERSHIP WILL BECOME 
BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH THEM. 
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A SPECIAL PRINTING OF THe LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS, AS REVISED AT THE 1961 
MIiOWINTER MEETING, WILL BE AVAILABLE AT THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE aT THE 
HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY BOOTH IN THE PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION CENTER, 

THIS PRINTING, IN COLOR AND SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, WILL BE SOLD FOR 75¢ 
PER COPY CASH. THE SAME PRICE WILL APPLY TO ORDERS SFNT TO HEADQUARTERS 
EXCEPT THAT, WHERE INVOICING IS REQUIRED, THE PRICE WiLL BE $1. WE HAVE 
A LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY - IF INTEREST WARRANTS, ADDITIONAL COPIES WILL BE 
PRINTED. 


ALA HAS RECEIVED A "Tore Honor Books" AwarROD FOR NINE BOOKS IN THE PERIOD OF 
THE TWELVE ANNUAL CHICAGO AND MIDWESTERN BOOKMAKING ExHiBiITs. A 1961 
AWARD WAS PRESENTED FOR THE FIRST FREEDOM. THiS voOLUME WAS FEATURED IN 
DISPLAYS AT THE CHICAGO Book CLinic MEETING ON May 2, AND AT THE CHICAGO 
Pusiic LiBrary on May 8, 

STUDENTS OF THE UCLA ScHoot oF LIBRARY SERVICE HAVE CONTRIBUTED $88 to HELP 
SUPPORT THE ALA INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE. | wOULD LIKE TO EXPRESS = 
IN THIS COLUMN = THE APPRECIATION OF ALL FOR THIS INTEREST AND SUPPORT. 


AN EXHIBITION OF RUSSIAN CHILOREN'S BOOKS WILL BE SHOWN AT THE CLEVELAND PuBLiIc 
LIBRARY OURING THE PERIOO OF THE CONFERENCE. 


THis CONFERENCE MAY WELL ESTABLISH A NEW RECORD FOR ATTENDANCE. THE DIFFERENT 
REGISTRATION FEES FOR MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS WILL BE IN EFFECT - SO DON'T 


FORGET TO BRING YouR _1961 MemBersuHip Caro! 


MAN THE PUMPS = SHE'S LEAKING LIKE A SIEVE was a Marcu 15 HEADLINE IN THE ALA 
HEADQUARTERS REPORTER. THE ARTICLE NOTED THAT "STAFF MEMBERS ARE CAUTIONED 
TO BRING LIGHTWEIGHT RAINWEAR FOR WEARING INSIDE OURING ALL FUTURE WINTER 
SNOWS, SPRING RAINS, SUMMER SHOWERS, MONSOONS; BUT CHIN UP, WE'LL BE UNDER 
ROOF BY FALL — EVEN IF WE AREN'T NOWe ALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HEADQUARTERS 
ButLOING FUND ARE CHEERFULLY ACCEPTED.” IT MIGHT BE ADDED THAT = FOR THE 
NEXT FEW MONTHS = CONTRIBUTIONS OF BUCKETS (EVEN OLD ONES!) WILL ALSO BE 
CHEERFULLY ACCEPTED! 


Davio He. CruiFt 
June 22, 1961 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17—23, 1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 
1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 
3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 
29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 1963. 





ALA 


Guides for 
Materials 
Selection 
and 


Use 


American 
Library 


Association 
Chicago 11 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d Edition 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in print trade and text 
books under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum 
and classroom needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read aloud levels and indicates fiction 
and non-fiction. By Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt. 

May 1961 $4.50 


GUIDES TO NEWER EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 


Identifies and describes all the available catalogs, lists, serv- 
ices, professional organizations, journals and periodicals which 
systematically provide information on the newer educational 
media—films, filmstrips, slides, records and tapes, phono- 
records, radio, slides and television. Subject, author, title 
index. By Margaret Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. 

June 1961 $1.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


Reprints in one volume, these detailed, evaluative reviews of 
99 new, important and usually costly reference works and 
encyclopedias. Originally published in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, the reviews clearly state whether or 
not purchase is recommended. 


March 1961 $5.00 


LET'S READ TOGETHER 
Books for Family Enjoyment 


An annotated listing of 500 titles for family reading aloud or 

for the child’s own library. Arranged in 24 subject categories 

with age levels shown. Prepared by a joint committee of the 

Children’s Services Division and the National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers. 

June 1960 $1.50 
10 copies, $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, $50 


THE BASIC BOOK COLLECTIONS FOR 
. ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th Edition 
February 1960 $2.00 


. . JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d Edition 
1960 $2.00 


. . HIGH SCHOOLS, 6th Edition 


1957 


THE BOOKLIST 
AND 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


Issued twice monthly, reviews current books for children, 
young people and adults recommended for library purchase. 
Features the unique reviews of encyclopedias and other refer- 
ence works, both recommended and not recommended for 
purchase. One year subscription, 23 issues $6.00 
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by Everett T. Moore 


CENSORSHIP IN THE NAME OF 
BETTER RELATIONS 

When efforts are occasionally made to censor 
literary works that seem to slander Negroes, the 
reaction of news editors in the South is likely to 
be one of disdain bordering on derision. There 
was a classic example of such an effort last De- 
cember, in Torrington, Connecticut, when the 
Board of Education was asked by a chapter of 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to ban a well-known high school 
textbook, Short Stories for English Courses, 
edited by Rosa M. R. Mikels (Scribner, 1915, 
revised 1960), containing Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Gold Bug,” Joel Chandler Harris’ “Br’er 
Rabbit,” and Ruth Stuart’s “Sonny’s Christen- 
ing,” because the stories had passages the 
NAACP chapter felt were derogatory to Negroes. 

But it was no less a northern paper than the 
New York Herald Tribune which quickly ex- 
pressed disapproval of the proposal, and its views 
were so welcome in some southern cities that they 
were reprinted or quoted at length in their 
papers. The Richmond, Virginia, Times-Dispatch 
complimented the Herald Tribune for having the 
audacity to say that the NAACP ought not to be 
allowed to censor books used in public schools. 

The NAACP chapter’s chairman said that “to 
the Negroes the book presents a picture of the 
weaknesses of their people, the nineteenth century 
stereotype, with the word ‘nigger’ used continu- 
ously. . . . It isolates and humiliates the colored 
child, making him reluctant to recite or to par- 
ticipate in any discussion of the lesson.” 

The Herald Tribune sympathized with the feel- 
ings of colored children. “But if schools are to 
teach only that which is inoffensive and unem- 
barrassing, education is going to be in a pretty 
sad state. . . . Times have changed, praise be, 
and with them the status of the American Negro. 
But the nineteenth century is an historical fact. 
[It existed, and all that went with it, including a 
goodly body of literature. This literature is a part 
of our cultural heritage, which ought to be taught 
or not taught on its own merits as part of an edu- 
cational curriculum.” 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch believed it was 
time to point out that whites are actually more 


maligned in literature than are Negroes. It cited 
the opinion of Professor Paul Fatout of Purdue 
University, who wrote that this made him “burn 
with indignation,” and that he was “tired of 
snide aspersions upon whites.” 

“Take old Pap Finn in Huckleberry Finn,” 
says Mr. Fatout; “a disgraceful specimen of 
white civilization, a no-good, a sot, a bum, un- 
doubtedly damaging to the psyche of every 
reader. Muff Potter in Tom Sawyer is just as 
lazy if not so drunk. 

“Take Macbeth . . . a flagrant scoundrel, a 
tyrant, certainly no example to be held up to as- 
piring all-white readers. Those bitchy daughters 
of King Lear, Goneril and Regan, are shocking 
models for innocent white American womanhood. 
Falstaff, cheat, liar, tank, and chaser, is not likely 
to be numbered among respectable citizens, nor 
would he be a fit president of the P-TA... .” 

The Richmond paper, happy to be on the of- 
fensive this time, carries the irrelevancy a little 
farther. “Who commit all those atrocious crimes 
on television? Never colored folks, always whites 
(except for a few misdeeds by some sneaky In- 
dians). 

“It’s time to rise up in arms and clear the 
shelves,” says the editor. “Who needs to read, 
anyway?” 

Four years ago, when the New York City Board 
of Education dropped The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn from the approved textbook lists for 
elementary and junior high schools, the New 
York director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union asked, “Must we emulate the Soviets and 
rewrite history and the classics to conform with 
the views of certain individuals or groups? We 
shudder to think what would remain if all books 
which are in any way offensive to some people in 
this country were removed as ‘Huck Finn’ has 
been. If we adopt this criterion for evaluating 
the worth and merit of books, the day may come 
when our literature will consist of obituary 
notices, telephone books and dictionaries. And 
perhaps, if someone finds a word objectionable, 
not even dictionaries!” 

Those who would censor literature in the name 
of better race relations do not seem to see any 
absurdity in their position. 

The Story of Little Black Sambo is perennially 
subject to attacks from those who believe the 
story gives children dangerous preconceptions 
about colored folk. The Helen Bannerman story 
was banned from the schools of Rochester, New 
York, in 1952, following a complaint by the 
NAACP that the book was “objectionable.” 

One critic recently warned that Black Sambo 
presented a distorted picture of the African 
people. He had to be reminded by a defender of 
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Sambo that the tale had to do with a young lad 
of India, not Africa. (The three tigers encoun- 
tered were natives of Asia, the only tigers in 
Africa presumably being in zoos.) The ethnogeo- 
graphical confusion was understandable. Making 
a solemn issue of the gentle Sambo was harder to 
forgive. 

Our critic’s answer would perhaps be that 
many who so enjoyed Black Sambo when they 
were young and innocent (those Purple Shoes 
with Crimson Soles and Crimson Linings! that 
melted butter! those Hundred and Sixty-Nine 
pancakes!) were corrupted beyond repair. 

But the matter is not one to be flippantly dis- 
missed. One might surmise that the members of 
the NAACP who object to Little Black Sambo 
and other books are not the bookburning sort. 
They are of course concerned about civil rights, 
and constantly beset with problems of improving 
human relations. Their very concern leads them 
to protest against books which they genuinely be- 
lieve will undermine their efforts to bring about 
better understanding Negroes and 
whites. So strong is their belief that they over- 
look the harm they do in seeking to suppress a 
book. 

The net result would seem inevitably to be a 
setting back of human relations. ecco 
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10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
089 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Keyes D. Metcatr, librarian emeritus of Harvard 
University, was awarded the New York Public 
Library’s Fiftieth Anniversary Medal of Achieve- 
ment on May 23, as a part of a three-day celebra- 
tion of the event. Mr. Metcalf, who is writing a 
book on college and research library buildings for 
the American Library Association, was chosen for 
this honor in recognition of his creative contribu- 
tions to research librarianship. Awards were also 
made to the Bibliothéque Nationale, the British 
Museum, and the Library of Congress, each for 
its contribution to the world of learning by the 
publication in book form of the complete catalog 
of its collections. Of the four distinguished recipi- 
ents, only Mr. Metcalf was present to be photo- 
graphed. 


IT’S THE SAME EVERYWHERE 


From a summary of a House of Commons debate 
on public library staffing: “He [the Minister of 
Education] accepted that high standards of staff- 
ing both in numbers and quality were required 
and it was true there was still a considerable 
shortage. This fact seemed to stem mainly from 
the wastage which took place rather than from a 
failure to recruit. A great deal of this wastage was 
due to young women leaving the service to marry 
or look after their families, and there was little 
that could be done about that. Library work at- 
tracted a nice type of girl who attracted a nice 
type of boy, and neither bribery nor blandish- 
ments could prevail against bliss. He had no 
doubt, however, that, as in teaching, more mar- 
ried women would be returning to librarianship. 
—Reported in the Library Association Record, 
April 1961, p. 133-34. 
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LIBRARY SURE LOOKS GREAT 
NOW THAT REMINGTON RAND 

HAS INSTALLED NEW 
BU Re em AOL 


Remington Rand Library Bureau sup- 
plies everything your library could 
need, except a cat. Wood or steel furni- 
ture of the highest quality, a complete 
line of cataloging and filing equipment, 
and even more important, full library 
planning service. When you plan a new 
library, remodel an old one, or simply 
add some new equipment, your Library 
Bureau representative can help you 
solve your problems. (No obligation, of 
course.) Just mail attached coupon. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin 
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ADVERTISING. LET’S 
GET OUR TEETH INTO 
SOME GOOD BOOKS 


Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
122 E.42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please have a Library Bureau Representative 
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NAME____ 
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delivery service throughout 18 states 

You can plan your work better and 
provide more efficient service to your 
patrons, by using Heckman’s Sched- 
uled Service 

Thirteen Sales Representatives are 
available to serve your needs 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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Yes, Ivan reads 


A First Report of the American Library Mission to Russia 


by Rutherford D. Rogers 


As one boards the plane in Copenhagen for 
Moscow, he finds it crowded to capacity with 
people speaking a half dozen different lan- 
guages; across the aisle sits the manager of an 
English football team; two seats back are mu- 
sicologists from Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
New York universities; elsewhere there are 
Chinese, Uzbeks, Indians, Germans, and un- 
identifiable persons. Everywhere one goes in 
the USSR he meets foreigners: a well-known 
Paris book dealer; an official of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; a Harvard 
professor; plain tourists from London, New 
York, Philadelphia, lowa, and California; stu- 
dents; participants in an exhibition of the 
American plastics industry; businessmen from 
Australia and Canada; and a distinguished 
American doctor. One sees airport direction 
signs in English, guidebooks in English. Sooner 
or later it occurs to him that he isn’t Marco 
Polo or Columbus setting foot on virgin soil 
but just one of thousands who for business, 
professional, scholarly, or casual reasons is see- 
ing the Soviet Union. And the conclusion is in- 
escapable that others, including many who read 
the ALA Bulletin, will follow. 

These words are written at 35,000 feet alti- 


tude, en route from Moscow to New York, 
obedient to your editor’s admonition that a 
timely article on libraries and reading in the 
Soviet Union be submitted promptly following 
the visit of ALA’s delegation of librarians. 
What you will find here does not pretend to rep- 
resent a definitive, comprehensive, or even a 
reflective statement but rather fragmentary, 
firsthand impressions of a very busy four weeks 
during which the delegation visited over forty 
libraries, library institutes, book chambers, ab- 
stracting and indexing agencies, publishers, 
universities, book distributing agencies, and 
related institutions, in the process of traveling 
over 5500 miles. 

Although this is not intended as a general 
description of the USSR, it is appropriate to 
remark that a great deal more than distance 
separates Red Square in Moscow from the For- 
tress of Peter and Paul in Leningrad, or Tamer- 
lane’s tomb and the crumbling minarets of 
Samarkand. This is a land of diverse peoples, 
cultures, and traditions. One finds much greater 
similarity in library organization and service— 
to an astonishing degree, in fact—than he does 
in the people he meets. 

The number and size of bookstores in the 


Mr. Rogers, Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress, was asked to write an 
impressionistic—rather than a detailed and factual—report on the Ameri- 
can librarians’ tour of the Soviet Union. In the cover photograph he is in 
the center of the group, wearing a hat. The others are, from left: Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain, Raynard C. Swank, Sallie Farrell, David H. Clift, 
Emerson Greenaway, and Melville Ruggles. 





USSR, and the number of customers—not win- 
dow shoppers—per square inch are as impres- 
sive as the number of libraries and their pa- 
trons. Ninety million “books” are reported to 
be sold annually in Moscow alone, through 170 
major bookstores and 340 bookstands. Kiev 
book outlets sell eight “books” per capita. 
“Books” is put in quotation marks because li- 
braries as well as bookstores in the Soviet Un- 
ion count as books a great many publications 
that we would consider pamphlets. But don’t let 
this lull you into self-satisfaction, because there 
are plenty of good solid tomes sold and, to all 
appearances, read, if the amount of space given 
to science and technology in both libraries and 
bookstores is a fair indicator.’ 

Big municipal public library systems as we 
know them in the United States do not exist. 
Each district or ward of a city has its own 
quasi-independent library to give service to 
adults, while in all probability children sixteen 
years of age and under in a city will be served 
by separate and independent children’s librar- 
ies. At the village level, both types of service 
will originate in the same building. 


BIG LIBRARIES AND SMALL STAFFS 

The city district library will have a Library 
Council analogous to a board of trustees but 
with less authority. The council will be com- 
posed of approximately seventeen members 
elected annually by the registered readers, and 
council membership is likely to include trade 
union representation, one or more teachers and 
professors, a member of one or more social 
service clubs, and a fair number of retired per- 
sons, including librarians, free to give time to 
the library. The council will make suggestions 
about filling staff vacancies, about book selec- 
tion and the general program, but most of all it 
will concern itself with “mass” and volunteer 
work. A library circulating 600,000 volumes, 
with 20,000 registered readers, and doing its 
own cataloging may have a staff of 16, but vol- 
unteers (mostly retired people) as a kind of 
social service assist in every department, in- 
cluding circulation and cataloging but espe- 
cially “mass” work, i.e., book reviews, lectures, 


*“Guiding Readers in Soviet Russia,” by Douglas 
Waples (ALA Bulletin, October 1932), is a report by 
an earlier visitor which can be read profitably in as- 
sociation with this article.—Eb. 
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publicizing books, visiting nonreaders, and gen- 
erally promoting the library. Such councils ap- 
pear in every library and have similar func- 
tions, although in university or academy librar- 
ies, councils are likely to be heavily representa- 
tive of the faculty, and a principal function is 
to make recommendations with respect to the 
allocation of book funds, specific purchase rec- 
ommendations, and bibliography. 

A mass library (roughly equivalent to a pub- 
lic library) for adults is likely to have foreign 
language circles that meet once a week. An- 
niversaries of important figures representative 
of the language being studied are observed by 
lectures, concerts, or exhibitions. If an impor- 
tant foreign writer is visiting the city, he is 
invited to appear. The delegation found in 
smaller cities like Kalinin a surprising number 
of staff or readers who spoke quite good Eng- 
lish. However, the books in English (or English 
language books in Russian translation) were 
disappointingly unrepresentative of our liter- 
ary, as opposed to scientific and technical, 
output except in the very largest libraries. The 
typical offerings in library after library were 
Jack London, Mark Twain, Poe, Upton Sin- 
clair, O. Henry, Dickens, Scott, Sinclair Lewis, 
Dreiser, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Hemingway, 
Mitchell Wilson, and, less frequently, Erskine 
Caldwell, Steinbeck, Ezra Pound, Arthur Mil- 
ler, and Langston Hughes. 

The great majority of Soviet libraries are 
operated in physical plants that an American 
librarian would consider spartan. Even new 
catalog cases and card stock, as well as other 
items of equipment and furniture, are far below 
our standards. This is reported without malice, 
because the top people in Soviet librarianship 
acknowledge these facts and are striving to im- 
prove matters. It must be remembered that 
there was great destruction during the war, not 
only in library buildings and equipment but in 
books, and there is a prodigious task of re- 
construction in housing that must take priority. 
Nonetheless, major libraries either have new 
buildings—some very extensive—under con- 
struction or in the advanced planning stage, 
and building for small mass libraries is pro- 
ceeding with residential construction. This is 
because whole districts serving 500,000—- 
800,000 people are planned as a unit with pro- 
vision for bookstores and libraries along with 
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grocery stores and pharmacies. Moscow has a 
huge apartment building program under way, 
so much so that buildings are erected and oc- 
cupied before streets or sidewalks are put in. It 
is significant that one sees operating bookstores 
and libraries in early construction stages; this 
is slightly reminiscent of our Pilgrim fore- 
fathers who built their places of worship as 
soon as they had shelter. 

New books were exhibited in every library 
visited by the American delegation, usually in 
a separate room. Such exhibits are extensive in 
relation to total accessions and are changed 
weekly. Although the displays were usually in- 
artistic, many readers were carefully examining 
new books; furthermore, although one may 
derogate some things about Soviet libraries, the 
amount of foreign scientific and technical lit- 
erature is extremely impressive. 

Soviet libraries offer services over a great 
many hours per week and per annum. The typi- 
cal large mass library schedule is from 10 A.M. 
to 10 p.m. daily including Sunday, closed 
Thursday. Academy and university libraries 
are open from 8 A.M. to 11 P.M. every day of 
the week with the exception of five holidays per 
year and one day per month when the library 
is closed for cleaning. Reading rooms are gen- 
erally very well occupied irrespective of the 
type of library, 50-90 per cent occupancy be- 
ing common. To what extent this may be the 
result of crowded living conditions, which 
make the library seem an attractive haven, one 
cannot be sure, but a young reader who said 
she was studying engineering and who claimed 
a personal library of over 2000 volumes volun- 
teered the information that she used the mass 
library because otherwise she would have to 
study in the same room where her mother and 
mother’s friends were talking. 

Readers will look in vain for an audio-visual 
section in Soviet libraries, although music 
scores may be found. Audio-visual work in U.S. 
libraries impressed the Soviet library delega- 
tion to this country, and it is a fair prediction 
that audio-visual work will become part of the 
Soviet library picture. 


THE READER IN THE LIBRARY 


Whatever the library—mass, university, or 
academy—the Soviet reader must have a read- 
ers card. In scholarly libraries certain cards 


may admit the reader to some sections and not 
to others. In mass libraries the reader registra- 
tion—circulation record contains space for 
noting Party affiliation and also a record of 
each book charged for home use. The borrow- 
ing privilege in a scholarly library, such as that 
attached to an academy of science, is restricted 
to advanced scholars. However, conditions of 
loan where they exist are fairly generous, and 
fines are unknown. The irresponsible borrower 
may simply have his privileges suspended. 

Open shelves are now claimed to exist in 
30,000 libraries, and the open-shelf principle is 
much in evidence, although in many places it 
is modest by our standards. Mass libraries 
seem to give fairly general access, perhaps be- 
cause their collections are carefully chosen; 
scholarly collections, being more comprehen- 
sive, are less open, and the reader must work 
through bibliographers because the “public” 
catalog does not give full access to the collec- 
tion. The typical mass library invariably has a 
prominent section on Marxism and Leninism, 
and it is not unusual to see what we would re- 
gard as propaganda prominently displayed, 
e.g., books predicting the victory of Castro over 
U.S. imperialists. 

Most large libraries will have at least one 
microfilm reader, but microfilm cameras are 
scarce, with the notable exception of the Lenin 
Library. Nonetheless, both the viewers and 
cameras in use were usually of Soviet manufac- 
ture and were superb. 


THE BOOK COLLECTOR 


A few of the largest research libraries get 
Soviet books without charge as part of the legal 
deposit system, analogous to copyright deposit 
in the United States. Several such libraries ap- 
parently have unlimited funds for acquiring 
foreign publications also, and they are in a 
preferred position vis-a-vis international ex- 
change of materials. The ordinary library is 
likely to buy some books through bookstores, 
but the bulk of the acquisitions are obtained 
through the Book Collector. There are Book 
Collectors for mass libraries, technical li- 
braries, and other main types of libraries. The 
Book Collector for Technical Libraries in 
Moscow has a large supply of scientific books 
but also supplies nonscientific works, including 
fiction, to the libraries he serves. Academy and 
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technical school libraries need such nonsci- 
entific works for curricular use, and it is 
simpler to have the one Book Collector satisfy 
the total range of needs of such institutions. 
The Book Collector for Technical Libraries 
in Moscow serves 1300 technical libraries and 
160 technical schools. Librarians visit the Col- 
lector three times a month to learn about new 
books and to make on-the-spot selections from 
a collection of about 6000 open-shelf titles. Pur- 
chases of catalog card cases and card stock may 
also be made through the Collector. Members 
of the Collector’s staff engage in various kinds 
of field work to bring books, and information 
about books, to various agencies. Meetings are 
arranged with technical publishers to learn 
about publishing plans. Representatives are sent 
to trade union and industrial libraries to ac- 
quaint librarians with new publications, to set 


“In presenting this report on the principal ways 
in which American books reach the under- 
developed countries, we have avoided compari- 
son with Russian activities. Not because the 
Soviets are idle. Far from it. The reason is that 
we do not want to lend support to the popular 
misconception that the United States and the 
Soviet Union are fighting over the vulnerable, 
impressionable minds of the citizens of these 
countries, when in fact these people are fighting 
and must fight their own ideological battles. It is 
far more important what a Ghanaian thinks 
about Ghana than what he thinks about the 
United States. If he has a clear understanding of 
why his country should be strong, free, and in- 
dependent—and can help to keep it so—then 
what the American and Soviet images look like 
to him is a peripheral matter. 

“We stand to gain more if we help the under- 
developed countries to create viable political, 
economic, and ideological systems, than if we 
aim solely at the triumph of American ideology 
over Russian. By making widely available 
through books our intellectual, scientific, and cul- 
tural resources that they find useful, we will 
strengthen the community of purpose that can 
help these nations to withstand Communist pres- 
sures and take their rightful places in the society 
of free nations.".—From “American Books 
Abroad” in the National Book Committee Quar- 
terly. 


up exhibits, and in other ways to publicize sci- 
entific and technical works. 


METHODOLOGY 


It is fitting that this somewhat disconnected 
presentation should close with a description of 
“methodological” work. Although it may not 
pull this amorphous effort together, “methodol- 
ogy” is the ingredient that gives cohesion and 
direction to Soviet libraries. Methodological 
work percolates from the top (Ministry of Cul- 
ture of the USSR and the Lenin Library) 
through subordinate ministries and depart- 
ments of culture and libraries, apparently to 
the lowliest outpost. This may seem a contra- 
diction to an earlier statement to the effect that 
there are no municipal library systems, per se. 
This still stands, but the development of meth- 
ods, techniques, and standards is evolved cen- 
trally—with a certain interplay with the grass 
roots. Acceptable ways of cataloging, classify- 
ing, preparing bibliographies, giving readers 
service, preparing exhibits, etc. are established, 
and responsibility for transmission of this in- 
formation rests with various methodological 
departments. For example, in the Ukraine, the 
State Public Library is responsible for method- 
ological work with mass libraries; it operates 
through oblasts, the oblasts through rayons 
(regions) and the rayons through villages. At 
each of these levels, libraries are a local respon- 
sibility insofar as major financial support is 
concerned, but it can be argued that the meth- 
odological supervision makes a huge library 
network. The American delegation was told 
that a subordinate library was free to accept, 
reject or alter recommendations, but—although 
variations were noted in such matters as book 
classification—very little deviation was dis- 
cernible. 

The visit to the USSR and its libraries and 
related institutions was exhausting but not ex- 
haustive. The American delegation was re- 
ceived with the utmost cordiality and hospital- 
ity, and Soviet librarians spoke repeatedly of 
the need for further exchanges, more corre- 
spondence, and more personal contact. The 
American delegation felt that it was able to 
achieve and surpass most of its objectives but 
that much remains to be done. This is addi- 
tional support for the belief that many more 
librarians will see Soviet libraries and the 
USSR at first hand. eee 
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by Jean D. Cochran 


Augusta’s library is located in a city of 
70,000 and serves a total population of 
158,000 in a four-county region. For the past 
thirty years it occupied a former school build- 
ing which dates back to 1802. Now for the 
first time the library has moved into a build- 
ing actually constructed for library purposes. 
As it moved from a crowded, decrepit build- 
ing into a beautiful, spacious, air-conditioned, 
modern building, the Cinderella story really 
came true. 

At the time when Carnegie buildings were 
being constructed all over the country, Au- 
gusta missed its chance by refusing Car- 
negie’s generous offer of a $50,000 building. 
Augusta’s library remained a subscription li- 
brary; it became the official library of both 
city and county as recently as 1947 when the 
financial support from both governing bodies 
totaled only $12,000. Its growth in the past 
decade has been phenomenal. It moved into 
its new building with a bookstock of 104,000 
and an operating budget of $214,000. The li- 
brary eagerly anticipates forging ahead as a 
vital institution in the community. 
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Augusta’s 


new main library 


building 


The $950,000 1956 Richmond County bond 
election for new library buildings followed 
an unsuccessful one several years earlier, but 
happily this one passed by a greater than 
three-to-one majority. A forcible campaign of 
several months duration, sponsored by the 
Friends of the Library, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and the League 
of Women Voters, can be credited with this 
huge success. The campaign is described on 
pages 150-55 of Winser’s Handbook for Li- 
brary Trustees. Our Wallace Branch Library 
was built first and opened for service in April 
1958. (See “Growing in Georgia,” Library 
Journal 83 :3348-9 Dec. 1, 1958.) 

Believing in the importance of a business 
district location for the Main Library, the Li- 
brary Board vigorously sought the old City 
Hall site, which was finally obtained for a 
token payment of $62,000. However, obtain- 
ing control of the site and the demolition of 
the old City Hall resulted in considerable 
frustrating delay. On the positive side, this 
delay allowed more interest on funds to accu- 
mulate, so that when bids were opened it was 


“Library corner’’ at the intersection of 
two business streets in downtown Au- 
gusta. 





unnecessary to accept any of the alternates. 
The site fortunately is a corner lot located 
on two busy streets. Store-front windows on 
these two sides coupled with street-level con- 
struction make the building a veritable show- 
case of library activity. The use of insulating 
glass lessens the heat-and-cold transmission 
through the large curtain-wall areas. Modular 
construction with a minimum of fixed parti- 
tions on the first floor provides a maximum of 
flexibility for future rearrangement. The basic 
rectangular design, as well as the roughly fin- 
ished closed-stack area on the second floor, 
helped keep costs down and permitted the 
inclusion of certain luxury items. 
Durability and maintenance 
given first consideration throughout all pub- 
lic areas. Terrazzo (in the first floor lobby) 
and pure vinyl tile were used as floor cover- 
ings. In toilet areas, ceramic tile was used 
from floor to ceiling. Wall finishes in other 
areas ranged from masonry through glazed 
tile and plastic wall coverings to wood panel- 
ing. Walls in the auditorium, second floor 
lobby, and exhibit area have plywood covered 
with burlap; nails can be used on these walls 
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without leaving any telltale marks. 

Due to the high water table at the site, the 
architect advised against the construction of 
a basement. Consequently the building en- 
closes all required elements on the first and 
second floor. It was decided to place all pub- 
lic reading areas on the first floor so they would 
be easily accessible and could be served with 
a minimum staff. 

Contrary to the usual practice, the chil- 
dren’s area was placed near the entrance so 
that one desk could handle circulation for 
both adults and children. Its attractive posi- 
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Fiction stacks at right of popular reading area have 
alternating persimmon, olive, and turquoise end panels. 
The Georgia Local History collection is in middle dis- 
tance, and in the background are the reference and re- 
search area and stacks. The circulation desk is just 
outside the picture to the left, with elevator to second- 
floor auditorium and exhibit area behind it. 

Floor coverings in popular reading area are turquoise 
and olive. Walnut sofas and armchairs have foam- 
rubber cushions covered in turquoise, olive, or pumpkin, 
or orange, pumpkin, and brown stripe. White vinyl- 
coated basket chairs have seat pads of olive and dark 
blue. 


tion serves a dual purpose. Any excessive 
noise is isolated in an already rather noisy 
area, at some distance from serious readers. 
Furthermore, being under the visual super- 
vision of the circulation desk it can conven- 
iently be used during the hours when a chil- 
dren’s room is normally closed. 

The children’s area is immediately adja- 
cent to the young-adult area and is separated 
from it by a range of full-height shelving, the 
only “partition” between public service areas 
on the first floor. This arrangement allows for 
easy flow of traffic between the areas, yet pro- 
vides that sense of separateness so necessary 
to the young adult. Both the young-adult area 
and the periodical area overlook a walled gar- 
den with fountain and pool, visible through 
floor-to-ceiling windows. 

The combined circulation and information 
workroom occupies an island on either end of 
which the circulation desk and the informa- 
tion desk are located. The workroom has a 
built-in cabinet and counter area and fifteen 
sections of divider shelving, some of which 
will be used as sorting shelves for recently re- 
turned books. Other sections of this divider 
shelving will house pamphlets, pictures, rec- 
ords, films, and filmstrips. 


e@ Miss Cochran has 
been director of the 
Augusta (Georgia) 
Public Library since 
1949. The new build- 
ing she describes in 
this article was occu- 
pied on December 12 
of last year. 
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An outside wall of the workroom has been 
developed into an exhibit space which can be 
seen from the street as well as from the inside 
of the library. This space is 28 feet long and 
has storage cabinets below. The exhibit space 
is made of alternate panels of white pegboard 
and black Color-Cork. It is “live” and has the 
property of rendering the holes invisible after 
the tacks have been removed. Displays in this 
area can be treated as a unit or as several 
separate exhibits. Both 4’6” and 86” book 
shelves can be placed on brackets making 
possible a variety of book display arrange- 
ments. 

Immediately behind the information desk 
are four counter-height sections of shelving 
for “ready reference” material, flanked on 
either side with long, custom-built tables for 
microcard and microfilm readers. Record 
players with earphones are used on tables in 
adult, young-adult, and children’s areas. 

The Local History collection is locked in 
counter-height shelving with sliding glass 
doors and is under the supervision of the in- 
formation desk. 

Certain vital nonpublic areas are located in 
a wing in the rear. These include heating and 
air-conditioning equipment and storage for 
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Black brick wall behind children’s area screens entrance 
from bicycle park and a stairway to second floor from 
the library's public areas. At right is young-adult sec- 
tion, and beyond, out of the picture, is the periodicals 
area. The lobby and main staircase are just out of the 
picture's foreground, at right. 

Floors in children’s area are white vinyl tile; vinyl- 
coated wire basket chairs have seat pads in persimmon 
and yellow. The picture book table was custom-designed, 
as was the circular card catalog around the center col- 
umn, and the divider unit to contain plants. The divider 
forms a screen between children’s area and circulation 
desk; books are shelved on the back, and the front has 
display panels of black Color Cork alternating with 
white pegboard. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


two bookmobiles. Loading platforms are on a 
level with bookmobile interiors. Sky domes in 
the bookmobile area provide good natural 
light, and electric blowers provide heat and 
air circulation. Electrically operated doors, a 
sink, and an intercommunication phone con- 
tribute to the efficiency and comfort of the 
area. A ramp lined with frequently used 
books bookmobile docks with the 
Extension workroom. A freight elevator con- 
nects with the second floor closed-stack area 


connects 


as well as with the technical services area and 
the stock room. 

Adequate provision has been made on the 
second floor for public and library-sponsored 
meetings. An elevator minimizes the incon- 
venience of a second-floor location for these 
public facilities. An auditorium will seat 150 
people and can be divided into two rooms by 
an accordion folding door. For story hours 
the chairs are usually removed and children 
sit cozily on a turquoise carpet. 

In the board room, twenty people can be 
seated around a boat-shaped table, with space 
for some sixteen additional seats in the room. 
Provision for showing films has been made a 
part of the decorative scheme in both of these 
rooms. Screens are mounted on the walls and 
hidden by ceiling-to-floor draperies when not 
in use. Walls of auditorium and exhibit space 
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are being used for exhibits by local artists as 
well as for traveling exhibits. Prints from the 
library’s framed-picture collection hang in 
the lobby when not on loan. 
Administrative offices, technical 
staff lounge (complete with shower), and 
stacks the remainder of the 


services, 
closed occupy 
second floor. 

If Augusta becomes a mushrooming river 
port (and present developments point in this 
direction), its library building can expand 
into a larger unified whole. The building was 
planned for lateral rather than vertical expan- 
sion with the thought that this method would 
provide the greater flexibility. A multistory 
annex can be built beyond the present walled 
garden to provide public and/or stack areas 
as the need develops. The technical services 
area is sufficiently large to provide processing 
for a vastly larger library. The processes car- 
ried on in printing and display preparation 
rooms can be moved to the expansion area of 
the closed stacks and future offices can be lo- 
cated in these two rooms, which are adjacent 
to the administrative offices. 

The extreme flexibility of our entire design 
did not just happen but was the result of a 
competent and conscientious architect’s apt 
translation of the carefully thought-out build- 
ing program prepared by the librarian and 
her staff. In the early stages, when the li- 
brarian was writing the building program,’ 
the architect advised as to the amount of 
space which would be required for mechani- 
cal rooms, stairways, and the like, and also 
provided an estimate of the size of building 
which could be constructed for the money 
available. This was necessary so she could 
decide on the size of the various parts. 

Frequent conferences between architect and 
librarian in the first few weeks of preliminary 
planning resulted in the evolvement of the 
basic floor plan within a remarkably short 
time. Changes made thereafter were of a 
minor nature. 

Throughout the planning and construction 
stages an excellent spirit of cooperation ex- 
isted between the three chief members of the 
building team—architect, library board, and 


* Available on loan from the ALA headquarters 
library. 
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BUILDING DATA 
Cost: $775,000 including site, furniture, and 
office equipment. 
Size: 155’ x 120’ with one-story wing 72’ x 
26’ (38,500 sq. ft.). 


Type of building: 2-story reinforced con- 
crete; exterior marble and black brick with 
store-front windows on two sides of first 
floor; entrance with black stone facade; 
modular construction. 


Construction cost: $16.32 per sq. ft. 
Book capacity: 200,000. 


Seating capacity: Reading area, 272; audi- 
torium, 150; board room, 40; conference 
room, 10. 


Special features: 
Magic carpet doors. 
Children’s room near main entrance under 
visual supervision of circulation desk so it 
can be used when children’s librarian is 
not on duty. 
Local History collection in counter-height 
cases with sliding glass doors which can be 
locked—near reference and_ information 
desk. 
Several specially designed items including 
children’s catalog built around column, cir- 
culation and information desks, magazine 
racks, display racks. 
Functional and flexible arrangement of 
reading areas without partitions. 
Architects: Eve and Stulb. 


Library consultant: Hoyt R. Galvin. 


FURNISHINGS DATA 

Interiors Consultant: Martin Van Buren. 

Custom-built items designed by M. Van Bu- 
ren, Inc.: Picture-book table, circular card 
catalog, divider in children’s area, and dic- 
tionary stand and bench in reference area 
built by Myrtle Desk Company; informa- 
tion desk built by Augusta Cabinet Shop. 

Bench for use with picture-book table from 
Myrtle Desk Company. 

Fiction and nonfiction stacks with colored end 
panels from Remington Rand. 

Vinyl-coated basket chairs in popular reading 
area and children’s area from Knoll. 

Sofas and armchairs in popular reading area 
from Coggin. 

Plastic shell chairs in reference area from 
Herman Miller, Inc. 

Color-Cork in wall display and in divider in 
children’s area from Gotham Chalkboard 
and Trim Company, Inc. 


librarian. The library board with its building 
committee tirelessly communicated recom- 
mendations made by the architect and the li- 
brarian to the county officials who had to 
give their final approval to all major develop- 
ments as the planning and building pro- 
gressed. 

While a library consultant was not needed 
during the building program stage, his advice 
was valued as the planning progressed. The 
interiors consultant also became a member of 
the working team at an early stage. He and 
the architect worked in close cooperation in 
matters of color harmony and the like. 

The new Augusta Library is a thing of 
beauty, both inside and out. Its exterior of 
marble, glass, and black brick was created to 
serve as a beacon to those who have never 
been attracted to Augusta’s library. Its well- 
planned interior of simple but beautiful de- 
sign, its colorful modern furnishings and cus- 
tom-built items will do all that a building can 
do to welcome and hold its readers. We be- 
lieve it presages a wonderful new day for li- 
braries and reading in non-library-minded-of- 
old Augusta! eee 


The reference and information desk with its battery of 
microcard and microfilm readers on either side faces 
the reference and research area and stacks. At left, 
lighted display can be viewed from sidewalk. 

The island is paneled at each end with Brazilian rose- 
wood. Custom-built information-reference desk is finished 
in white plastic. An adult version of the picture book 
table serves as dictionary stand. Plastic shell chairs are 
parchment or yellow. 





The new ALA officers 


JAMES E. BRYAN 


First Vice President and President-elect 
By BERNARD SCHEIN, deputy director, Public 
Library of Newark, N.J. 
For the past several years I have been closely 
associated with Mr. Bryan; asked to character- 
ize him, I think readily of such qualities as 
seriousness of purpose, integrity, persever- 
ance, complete devotion to librarianship, genu- 
ine interest in people, and humility (not to be 
confused with meekness ). Although Ned Bryan 
has a mind of his own, he is not prone to make 
it up hastily, and in making it up he frequently 
solicits staff opinion. Because of this a strong 
sense of participation in the administration of 
the library has developed among his staff. In- 
deed, Mr. Bryan firmly believes in democracy 
in administration, within appropriate limits 
several staff committees, for example, include 
a cross section of the library’s employees. 

A native Pennsylvanian, Mr. Bryan grew 
up in Easton. He began his career in librarian- 
ship as a student assistant in the library at La- 
fayette College, where he earned his B.A. de- 
gree. From Lafayette he went on to Drexel and 
from there to his first professional post in the 
Washington, D.C., Public Library where he 
stayed four years, earning during this time a 
master’s degree in political science at American 
University. 

He returned to his home town to become 
chief librarian of the Easton Public Library 
and to marry Helen E. Lamb; the Bryans have 
two sons, James, Jr., a sophomore at Bowdoin 
College, and Arthur, a high school sophomore. 
A few years later Bryan went to the Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburgh as head of the Adult 
Lending Department, where he remained for 
five years before coming to Newark as assistant 
director. On the retirement of John B. Kaiser 
in July 1958 he became director. 

As director of New Jersey’s largest public 
library, which is heavily used as a reference 
center by the entire North Jersey area, he is 
currently giving considerable thought to the 
problems confronting large libraries in metro- 
politan areas. The problem is pointed up in an 
article by Mr. Bryan (June 1961 Bulletin) 
reporting a study of the use of the Newark 
Public Library during the last two weeks of 
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1960. The data obtained in the study will be 
used in seeking wider financial support for ex- 
panded facilities and resources in the Newark 
Public Library. 

Ned Bryan’s hobby is fishing, although his 
respites with rod and reel become more infre- 
quent as his work in librarianship becomes 
heavier and more demanding. His professional 
interests range over the entire spectrum of li- 
brary services. Experience and special aptitude 
in the architectural phase of public library ad- 
ministration have gained for him an enviable 
reputation as a building consultant, and his 
services are frequently sought. He has partici- 
pated in numerous professional conferences on 
library buildings, and lectured on the subject 
at his alma mater, Drexel Library School. 

His position as director of the state’s largest 
public library carries with it, he believes, a 
moral obligation and an opportunity to pro- 
vide leadership. Mr. Bryan took the lead, soon 
after his appointment as director, in organizing 
the Essex County Conference of Library Di- 
rectors. The directors of the county’s twenty- 
three public libraries meet once a month for a 
discussion of common problems, and are de- 
veloping useful patterns of cooperation. 

Bryan is a firm believer in the efficacy of 
professional associations and has given gener- 
ously of both time and effort to the advance- 

(Continued on page 632) 
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HARRY N. PETERSON 


Second Vice President 


By ALBerT W. ATwoon, president of the Board 
of Trustees, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia. 


For fourteen years I have been closely associ- 
ated with Harry N. Peterson, he as chief li- 
brarian of the District of Columbia Public 
Library and I as president of its Board of 
Trustees. The relationship has been invariably 
cooperative, friendly and, I hope, useful to the 
library. Except in the summer vacation months 
there have been very few weekdays when 
Harry Peterson and I were not in telephonic 
communication. 

In a relationship as confidential as this, can 
either party be completely detached and dis- 
interested about the other? I am frankly prej- 
udiced in Harry Peterson’s favor, but I can, 
with confidence, point out some of his out- 
standing qualities. First of all he is a persist- 
ent, indefatigable, and prodigious worker. 
Every problem and project he takes on, and 
they are apparently endless and multifarious, 
he masters or strives to master by hard, driv- 
ing application from start to finish. He leaves 
no loose ends lying around; if he starts some- 
thing, with his boundless energy he finishes it. 

The Public Librarian in Washington has a 
peculiarly difficult job. Every school building, 


branch library, or central library—all must be 
paid for out of current Congressional appro- 
priations, and there are thousands of other 
objects, national in scope, for which Congress 
must spend money and which mostly loom 
larger than the needs of the local public li- 
brary. The city has no bonded, no public, debt. 

Yet Peterson, since he came to Washington, 
has been able to expand the public library sys- 
tem, both in respect to new branches and in 
the scope of services rendered. He is more than 
a hard worker; he has a flair for administra- 
tion and marked qualities of initiative and 
leadership. He takes responsibility well; he 
keeps his trustees fully informed but he does 
not lean upon them unduly, he is not a leaner. 

Washington has many citizens’ associations 
and other groups for this and that cause. With 
such groups Peterson works closely, learning 
the needs, temper, and sentiment of the com- 
munity. He also keeps in close contact with 
many District government officials, who seem 
to have great trust and confidence in him. Thus 
he is constantly well informed on the policies 
and activities of the city he serves. 

I do not know whether anyone is so ignorant 
nowadays as to regard librarians as dried up 
and narrow. Peterson’s interests are broad, 
and he is well informed on a wide variety of 
subjects. Next to the impression he gives of 
being a hard worker you gather at once that 
he is alert and enthusiastic, an impression that 
is strengthened by long acquaintance. 

So much for a brief summary of this writ- 
er’s impression of Harry Peterson. But what 
has he done, what has he accomplished? Now 
almost 54 years old, he was graduated from 
the Mount Vernon, New York, High School, 
from New York University, and the Columbia 
School of Library Service. Assistant at the 
Mount Vernon Public Library; supervising as- 
sistant there; assistant librarian at Yonkers, 
New York; librarian at Fort Worth, Texas; 
and librarian in Washington since May 1947 
have followed in due course. 

I write as a layman but I think Peterson’s 
professional standing is attested by the fact 
that in the last few years he has frequently 
been asked to serve as consultant on new cen- 
tral library buildings for such communities as 
Falls Church, Virginia; Chattanooga, Tennes- 

(Continued on page 632) 
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BRYAN... 
(Continued from page 630) 


ment of professional objectives on both state 
and national levels. He was president of the 
New Jersey Library Association for two con- 


secutive terms, 1952-54. Perhaps most note- 
worthy among the gains made by the associa- 
tion during this period were the establishment 
of a graduate library school at Rutgers, the 
State University, and legislation providing 
state aid for public libraries. 

Mr. Bryan has been a member of the ALA 
Council, has served on numerous ALA com- 
mittees, and in 1959-60 was president of the 
Public Library Association. eee 
PETERSON ... 

(Continued from page 631) 
see; Chicago Heights and Lyons, Illinois; 
Davenport, lowa; and Miami Beach, and as 
coconsultant for the new Central Library in 
Queens Borough, New York. He was critic con- 
sultant for the proposed new library building 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin. Peterson has 
served as consultant to the committee that sur- 
veyed the U.S. Department of Commerce li- 
braries in Washington, D.C. The surveys he 
has made of the Salina, Kansas, and Fort 
Worth, Texas, public libraries and the present 
and future library needs in Tarrant County, 
Texas, are among the important contributions 


also 


he has made to the library profession. 

But all this almost superhuman activity, 
much of it concentrated in the last two or three 
years, has meant no lessening of his zeal and 
efforts to improve the District of Columbia 
Public Library which he heads, while at the 
same time saving the taxpayers’ money. Begin- 
ning in 1947 the process has been a continu- 
ous one. Peterson has described this manage- 
ment improvement program in professional pe- 
riodicals and in annual reports, and his efforts 
have been recognized by the chairmen and 
members of the Congressional subcommittees 
on Appropriations, such men as Senator Lister 
Hill, and by leaders in the library profession. 
Improvements have come from the assignment 
of personnel according to work loads; the 
grouping of related functions; the standardi- 
zation of processes, procedures, and equip- 
ment; the centralization of certain activities; 
work simplification; time studies, surveys, job 
analyses, and redefinition of duties; attend- 
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ance and occupancy counts; spot checks of 
services; and forms analyses. 

Forced to carry on with a hopelessly out- 
grown central library built in 1903 when 
Washington’s population was less than 300,000 
and with only one-sixth of the needed floor 
space, Peterson has renovated, remodeled, and 
modernized the building, reorganizing it on 
the open-shelf, subject-divisional plan and 
bringing into full use much previously wasted 
space. 

Increased reference use and a dramatic in- 
crease in circulation are due, in part at least, 
to changes and improvements made. A strik- 
ing example of increased use is afforded by the 
Schools Division, which circulates collections 
of books to classrooms in public, parochial, 
and private schools. From 1948 to 1960 the 
number of volumes circulated by this division 
has more than doubled, there having been 
9234 classroom collections of 312,584 vol- 
umes in 1960. 

From 1947 when Peterson came to Wash- 
ington the public library budget increased 
from $959,012 to $2,807,800 in 1961, and cer- 
tainly part of the increase is due to the success 
with which Peterson defends the library’s 
needs to the Budget Office of the District Gov- 
ernment, to the three Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and to the two subcom- 
mittees on Appropriations of Congress. 

Brigadier General A. C. Welling, who was 
U.S. Army Engineer Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for several years, has written 
me as follows: “Without fail Peterson always 
represents the library and the District Govern- 
ment in a superb fashion. You would have rel- 
ished watching him earlier this month before 
the House subcommittee on Appropriations. 
He was extremely impressive and, for my 
money, the finest witness on the District team.” 

Peterson has found time to serve on the 
committees and boards of state and regional 
library associations and numerous other li- 
brary committees, as well as executive direc- 
tor of National Library Week for the District 
of Columbia each year since the Week started. 
He has also served as a member of the Council 
of the American Library Association in 1949- 
52 and 1955-63. 

If I have any criticism to make of Harry 
Peterson, it is that he doesn’t play enough. 

eee 
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ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
and of the Adult Services Division, says that her 
office is located at the main crossroads of ALA 
headquarters traffic. (She is one of several staff 
members who claim that distinction.) 

In 1955, when she joined the staff of the Li- 
brary-Community Project, her office was located 
in what is now the mimeograph department. Al- 
though this area superficially resembles an office, 
it is more accurately described as a well-traveled 
corridor connecting some of the administrative 
and executive secretaries’ offices in the main part 
of the building with the Bulletin and Library 
Administration Division offices in the back and, 
through them, the Publishing Department and 
Booklist office. The staff member who is deter- 
mined to make this trip without using the corri- 
dor condemns himself to a long, weary traverse 
involving several flights of stairs and a complex 
office area. His reward for making this journey is 
the knowledge that he has disturbed the Central 
Files department and several divisional offices on 
the second floor somewhat less than he would 
have disturbed the Mimeograph Office on the 
third. 

From this corridor Miss Phinney moved to an 
adjoining office which she shares with Dorothy 
Kittel, assistant for the membership promotion 
program. Since this office is linked to the corri- 
dor, and in another direction faces a stairway- 
office area traffic center, she is still at the main 
crossroads. 

“We're all wearing several hats. This in itself 
would tend to cause strain in a normal office sit- 
uation. Under the present conditions, it is bound 
to hamper our efficiency. A place where we can 
concentrate and plan and where we can give dic- 
tation and make phone calls without disturbing 
someone else who also needs to concentrate is 
essential in work which places such a high prior- 
ity on mental activity and organization,” says 
Miss Phinney. 

Private conferences are obviously impossible 
in this office, and the kind of conference that can 


On Main Street at 
ALA headquarters 


be held is usually unsatisfactory. Formerly staff 
members in Miss Phinney’s situation could use 
the second-story landing of the main stairway to 
obtain a measure of privacy, but that projection 
of the building was sheared off when construction 
of the new headquarters began (see the photo- 
graphs on page 31 of the January issue and page 
507 of the June issue). 

“Two-thirds of our job is communicating with 
members,” Eleanor Phinney points out, “and 
under present circumstances there are many fac- 
tors which contribute to the delay in communica- 
tions.” 

Special mailings of materials, including the 
White House Conference on Aging News Bulletin 
for Librarians, the AHIL Quarterly, Library 
Service to Labor, and other library guides and 
pamphlets, are all complicated by the arrange- 
ment of the building, which was originally de- 
signed as a home. Cramped mail and addresso- 
graph quarters and the separation of interre- 
lated departments affect all mailings. 

“We are terribly conscious of these conditions 
and their effect on membership service. The staff 
recognizes the benefits which will be derived from 
the privacy, efficiency, and just the plain cleanli- 
ness of the new building,” the ASD-AHIL execu- 
tive secretary says. 

Location of all the executive secretaries on one 
floor of the new building will be a tremendous 
aid to Miss Phinney, who is frequently in demand 
as the staff's outstanding questionnaire consult- 
ant. Having a private office in which to discuss 
plans and consult with other library specialists in 
an atmosphere free from interruption, noise, and 
other distractions will have a direct relationship 
to the services received by the members.— 
Charles R. Carner. 


Epitor’s NoTE: When the article about Alphonse 
Trezza appeared in the May issue, he was one of 
two division executive secretaries who could 
boast a private office. Now there is only one, 
Mildred Batchelder. Donald Wright, director of 
the small libraries project, has moved in with 
Mr. Trezza. ece 
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A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 
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TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATION 


STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes—autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 
CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 
of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 
life. 
WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
REMEMBER that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
. . ALL Buckstaff library furniture ture craftsmen. 


is designed, manufactured and fin- 
ished by Buckstaff; thereby assuring oi gaara — Throughout U.S. and 
verseas. 


you of more closely matched library 


components in every respect. @ DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 
@ COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Boeckstaff Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Bibliographic activities of the 
Organization of American States 


by Marietta Daniels 


Official recognition of the importance of books 
and libraries has been granted by the inter- 
American conferences, the backbone of the 
inter-American system and of the Organization 
of American States, since the first one held in 
1889-90, which created the Columbus Me- 
morial Library of the Pan American Union for 
the purpose of collecting all materials pub- 
lished in the Americas. Subsequent confer- 
ences recommended the creation of American 
libraries in capital cities of the other republics, 
which led to the existence of Pan American 
collections in many national libraries of Latin 
America. 

Following immediately upon the heels of in- 
terest in the collection of materials and the 
creation of libraries came a preoccupation on 
the part of the delegates to the Second Inter- 
national Conference of the American States 
with the possibilities of the international ex- 
change of publications. The first inter-Ameri- 
can convention on the exchange of official, sci- 
entific, literary, and industrial publications 
was signed at that conference in 1902. 

After a certain amount of experience in the 
collection of materials for libraries and in the 
international exchange of publications, the 
American republics saw the need for more and 
better bibliographical information on their 
own and neighboring countries, and by the 
time of the Fourth International Conference 
of American States in 1910, they recom- 
mended the establishment of National Bib- 


e Miss Daniels is associate librarian of the Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. This article was prepared as 
a background paper for a Seminar on Bibliogra- 
phy, Documentation, and Exchange of Publica- 
tions in Latin America, held in Mexico City No- 
vember 21—December 3, 1960, under the auspices 


of UNESCO and the government of Mexico. 


liographic Offices, similar to those which had 
been established in Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 

The next step was the acknowledgment by 
the sixth conference in 1928 that “the organi- 
zation of a bibliography for the American Con- 
tinent is a greatly felt need for the intellectual 
progress of America, for the knowledge and 
just appreciation of all who labor on the Con- 
tinent for that progress, and for the solidarity 
of thought which is to be at the same time one 
of the strongest bonds of union between all 
the nations of America.” In order to effect 
such a bibliography, the delegates agreed to 
recommend naming a technical bibliographical 
commission composed of expert bibliographers 
selected from the various American countries, 
and to charge the Pan American Union with 
procuring the cooperation of individuals and 
organizations in carrying out the resolution as 
well as planning the agenda, time, and place 
of a meeting of the commission. 

Shortly thereafter, in preparation for the 
meeting of the Inter-American Commission of 
Expert Bibliographers, a Permanent Commit- 
tee of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union was appointed. Several of the Latin 
American countries, as well as the United 
States, designated their technical cooperating 
committees, composed of outstanding bibliog- 
raphers, to survey the bibliographical situation 
in each of the countries. The special commit- 
tee reported on May 2, 1928; however, little 
bibliographical activity was reported for the 
next few years. By the time of the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of American States in 
Montevideo in 1933, the delegates explored 
thoroughly the problems of bibliography and 
made a series of 17 recommendations for its 
improvement and for standardization of cata- 
loging procedures. For the first time, too, the 
Pan American Union Library was entrusted 
to act as a “center of coordination and cooper- 
ation in the constructive work of inter-Ameri- 
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can bibliography and of mutual aid among the 
libraries of America.” The Governing Board 
of the Union was authorized to adopt a plan 
for carrying out the activities. The plan was 
presented to and approved by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union in 1936, 
but fiscal problems prevented its being put 
into effect. 

In the meantime, the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Bibliography, scheduled for Havana 
in 1930, and postponed to 1935 in Mexico, 
finally became Section 12 of the Seventh 
American Scientific Congress, held in Mexico 
City in 1935. Recommendations covered the 
compilation and publication of various kinds 
of bibliographies, catalogs, and bulletins cov- 
ering such fields as children’s literature, mili- 
tary science, and agriculture, the establish- 
ment of bibliographic centers in each country, 
the formation of union catalogs, and the need 
for a fullfledged inter-American bibliographi- 
cal conference as previously planned. 

Although subsequent inter-American con- 
ferences underscored the need for greater at- 
tention to furthering bibliographic services 
and to the role which the Pan American Union 
should fill in improving bibliographic and li- 
brary services in the Americas, it was not until 
the Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, meeting in Montevideo in 1933, 
that the groundwork was laid for the later bib- 
liographic activities of the OAS. 


The OAS and Bibliographic Promotion 

The Charter of the OAS provided in Article 
31 that “Member States undertake to facili- 
tate free cultural interchange by every medium 
of expression” and created an Inter-American 
Cultural Council for the promotion of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural exchange. Each 
of the three meetings of the Cultural Council 
(Mexico, 1951; Lima, 1956: and San Juan, 
P. R., 1959) made recommendations to Mem- 
ber States for improvement of their biblio- 
graphic services and instructed the Pan Amer- 
ican Union to assist them to that end. The cur- 
rent promotional program of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in this field, therefore, is based on 
a five-year plan proposed by the Secretary Gen- 
eral to the Council of the OAS, on instruc- 
tions from the 1956 meeting of the Cultural 
Council. 
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At its third meeting in 1959, the Cultural 
Council reviewed the progress made by the li- 
brary and bibliographic development program 
of the Pan American Union, and recommended 
“that the General Secretariat continue and ex- 
pand as required its program for the improve- 
ment of library and bibliographic services in 
the Americas, including documentation serv- 
ices, research methods, promotion of the free 
circulation of publications, and the exchange 
of publications; and provide upon request ad- 
visory services and technical assistance in these 
fields to Member States and their institutions.” 
The document went on to recommend specific 
activities in the information and promotional 
realm, in the professional training of librarians 
and bibliographers, in the publication of man- 
uals and technical aids, in the development of 
bibliography and uniform bibliographic stand- 
ards, in the free circulation of printed works 
and stimulation of the book trade, and in the 
international exchange of publications. 


Current Program of the OAS 

The current program of the OAS in the 
improvement of bibliographic services of the 
hemisphere is carried out through the various 
bibliographic, promotional, research, and pub- 


lications programs of the Pan American Union 
and of the specialized organizations of the 
OAS, and through participation by attend- 
ance and the preparation of working papers 
for conferences dealing with bibliographic 
matters. 

Although the principal promotional activi- 
ties of the OAS in the field of bibliography 
are centralized in the Office of Inter-American 
Library and Bibliographic Development of the 
Columbus Memorial Library, many of the pub- 
lications of a bibliographic nature are issued 
by other offices of the Pan American Union 
and specialized organizations, as well as by the 
Library itself. An Inter-American Biblio- 
graphic Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the Pan American Union staff and of 
specialized organizations, was created to stand- 
ardize the bibliographic production of the 
OAS. Its secretariat is in the office of the Re- 
vista Interamericana de Bibliografia. 

Assistance to Member States in the main- 
tenance of bibliographic services and in the 
creation of national or specialized biblio- 
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Miss Daniels, second from left, with delegates to the 
twenty-sixth meeting of the International Federation for 
Documentation, Rio de Janeiro, July 1960. The others 
are, from left, Celestino Bonfanti, Venezuela; Gregorio 
Weinberg and Emma Linares, Argentina; Aida Marquéz, 
Venezuela; and Abner Vicentini, Brazil. 


graphic and documentation centers through 
the provisions of the OAS Direct Technical 
Assistance Program has been demonstrated by 


the technical mission which was sent in 1959 
to the Instituto Caro y Cuervo in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, at their request, to advise on the reor- 
ganization of its library. This assistance was 
provided chiefly because of the role played by 
the Institute as a national bibliographic center 
for Colombia and its support of national bib- 
liography. 

The training of bibliographers is supported 
by the OAS fellowship program which permits 
advanced and specialized study on the part of 
well-qualified applicants in recognized institu- 
tions of the western hemisphere. In the two 
years of the program’s existence, two librar- 
ians of Latin America have been able to study 
and observe bibliographic and documentation 
services and archival methods, principally in 
institutions in the United States. 


Current Activities of the Pan American 

Union 

1. Library and Bibliographic Development Pro- 
gram 


The Office of Inter-American Library and 
Bibliographic Development serves first as a 
clearinghouse of information on bibliographic 
as well as library activities in the Americas, 
and in this function issues in English a quar- 
terly newsletter /nter-American Library Rela- 
tions. A Spanish version appears quarterly in 
the List of Books Accessioned and Periodical 
Articles Indexed of the Columbus Memorial 
Library. 

A new series entitled “Estudios Biblioteca- 
rios” was initiated in 1958. Number 3 of this 
series, now in press, is a translation of La 
clasificacion de la biblioteca del Congreso: 
Explicacién de las tablas usadas en los esqu- 
emas, by Catherine W. Grout. During 1960 


another series of ‘“Manuales del Bibliotecario” 
began with the publication of La seleccién y 
adquisicion de libros, by Fernando Penalosa, 
and the translation and adaptation of S. Gren- 
fell’s Publicaciones periddicas, and Metodos 
de investigacion by Carter Alexander and Ar- 
vid J. Burke. Other manuals dealing with li- 
brary organization are in preparation. 

Monographs prepared for limited distribu- 
tion are issued in an offset series entitled “Cu- 
adernos Bibliotecolégicos.” Included in the se- 
ries are two works prepared in accordance with 
recommendations of the acquisition seminars 
described below—a list of the principal li- 
braries in the United States with large collec- 
tions of Latin American materials, and a state- 
ment of minimum standards for the compila- 
tion of bibliographic lists and citations—both 
of which were distributed widely to book deal- 
ers and publishers. 

In recent years considerable attention has 
been given to the problems of the book trade 
in the Americas, especially to those matters 
concerning bibliography and free flow of 
printed information among the American na- 
tions. A study made under contract with the 
Pan American Union by the American Book 
Publishers Council, entitled Books in the Amer- 
icas: A Study of the Principal Barriers to the 
Booktrade in the Americas (Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1960. 165 p.), was prepared 
as a source study in support of the draft 
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of inter-American conventions on the free cir- 
culation of printed materials and on the ex- 
change of publications. 

The annual seminars on the Acquisition of 
Latin American Library Materials have been 
sponsored since 1956 by the Pan American 
Union in collaboration with other institutions, 
as a means of resolving the bibliographic and 
other problems faced by libraries in the United 
States in acquiring printed materials from 
Latin America. Recommendations of the sem- 
inars, for which the Pan American Union 
serves as secretariat, have led to an improve- 
ment and extension of national bibliographic 
services and to specific projects for greater 
accessibility of information in printed form. 
Recommendations of the seminar have con- 
tributed directly to the renaissance of Mexico’s 
national bibliographical institute, to the an- 
nual publication of the University of Florida’s 
Caribbean Acquisitions, and to a new compre- 
hensive purchasing service for libraries offered 
by Stechert-Hafner, Inc., book importers and 
exporters, with its complementary listing of 
new titles available. The fifth seminar meeting 
in 1960 created a Bibliographic Committee to 
pursue the bibliographic problems of acquisi- 
tions from Latin America. 


2. Columbus Memorial Library 

The Columbus Memorial Library since its 
creation in 1892 has served as a center of bib- 
liographic activity for the Americas in its col- 
lection and preservation of materials; biblio- 
graphical organization of materials and use 
for the production of bibliographies; cooper- 
ation with other organizations in the stimula- 
tion and preparation of bibliographies, and 
indexing of periodicals; and by engaging in 
the compilation of bibliographies and biblio- 
graphic journals. 

Beginning in 1899 the Monthly Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union carried information 
on new books issued in the Americas and on 
new acquisitions of the Columbus Memorial 
Library. The Pan America Book Shelf made 
its first appearance in 1938 to report monthly 
the Library’s acquisitions and other biblio- 
graphic information previously included in the 
Bulletin. It was succeeded in 1948 by LEA, 
and in 1950 by the monthly List of Books 
Accessioned and Periodical Articles Indexed, 
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both of which extended the scope of the pre- 
vious publications by providing the only cur- 
rent index to important periodicals of Latin 
America as well as an up-to-date listing of 
important books and pamphlets. From time 
to time short articles, special lists, bibliogra- 
phies, and directories are included in addition 
to the lists themselves. 

Inspired in part by the sixth conference, the 
Library began in 1930 publication of its “Bib- 
liographic Series” principally for the issuance 
of bibliographies, directories, and lists on spe- 
cial topics. Many of the early numbers of the 
series were bibliographies prepared by the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association which was formally organized in 
Washington in 1931, and in whose program 
the Pan American Union actively participated. 
By 1948, the year of the actual formation of 
the Organization of American States for which 
the Pan American Union serves as secretariat, 
a total of 31 numbers had been issued. The 


“Bibliographic Series” now numbers 50, the 
last two entitled Bibliografia bibliotecologica 
and Bibliografia sobre las bibliotecas nacio- 
nales de los paises latino-americanos. Some of 
the earlier bibliographies have been revised in 
recent years, such as the Directorio de libra- 


rias y casas editoriales (6th ed., 1958). Re- 
ports on books and libraries in various of the 
Latin American nations were published in a 
“Library and Bibliography Series” for a few 
years following 1929. 

In support of bibliographical activities out- 
side the Pan American Union, the Library 
regularly provides cards representing its own 
acquisitions for such services as the Handbook 
of Latin American Studies, the Hispanic Amer- 
ican Historical Review, the Inter-American Re- 
view of Bibliography, and the Bibliografia de 
Centroamérica y del Caribe. Since the early 
1930’s the Columbus Memorial Library has 
regularly sent cards representing its holdings 
to the National Union Catalog of the Library 
of Congress, and has participated in its coop- 
erative cataloging activities. Staff members 
compiled the material for the Directory of Cur- 
rent Latin American Periodicals, published by 
UNESCO in 1958. 

The Columbus Memorial Library is combin- 
ing its regular periodical indexing services 
with those of the New York Public Library in 
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order to publish an index to current Latin 
American periodicals in the fields of the hu- 
manities and the social sciences. The new in- 
dex is to be published by G. K. Hall and Com- 
pany, 97 Oliver Street, Boston. In the mean- 
time, the library has undertaken a new pro- 
gram in the current indexing of the documents 
of the OAS and the technical and informa- 
tional publications of the Pan American Union 
to be published semiannually. 

The annotated Lista de libros representativos 
de América issued for the 1959 meeting of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council by its Com- 
mittee for Cultural Action was compiled with 
the collaboration of the Library and the Di- 
vision of Philosophy and Letters of the Pan 
American Union. 

The Library itself possesses somewhat under 
400,000 items chiefly related to Latin America. 
In the field of bibliography alone there are 
more than 4000 books and pamphlets, in addi- 
tion to as complete a collection of bibliograph- 
ical journals as it has been possible to assem- 
ble. 

Reference assistance to readers in the Li- 
brary of the Pan American Union, as well as 
in the libraries of the specialized organiza- 
tions, some of whose bibliographical activities 
are described below, should be mentioned as a 
positive contribution to the bibliographic serv- 
ices of the hemisphere. The Library alone pre- 
pared more than 400 specialized bibliogra- 
phies upon request in the five-year period be- 
tween 1954 and 1959, varying from a few to 
several hundred pages in length. Special bib- 
liographies prepared by the Library were is- 
sued by the office of the /nter-American Re- 
view of Bibliography to commemorate Ga- 
briela Mistral, Tomas Carrasquilla, and Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. 

By virtue of its multiple activities the Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library has become not 
merely a unique library of Latin American 
materials, but truly a documentation center in 
the humanities and social sciences, especially 
in the field of bibliography and library science. 


3. Office of the Inter-American Review of 
Bibliography 
With the aid of an advisory committee com- 
posed of men of letters and bibliographers in 
the Member States of the OAS and American- 


ists in other parts of the world, the /nter- 
American Review of Bibliography has been 
published quarterly since 1951, as one of the 
functions of the Division of Philosophy and 
Letters of the Department of Cultural Affairs. 
In addition to scholarly articles of a biblio- 
graphical nature, review articles, book reviews, 
and notes and news, the quarterly includes a 
list of new, representative books on Latin 
America published throughout the world. This 
list is selected by specialists in some 23 differ- 
ent fields. The Review also includes a list of 
the publications of the OAS and its specialized 
organizations. 

Beginning in 1955 a series of “Clasicos de 
Bibliografia” was initiated to include facsimi- 
les of important historical documents, such as 
El Epitome de Pinelo, primera bibliografia del 
Nuevo Mundo, and The Primordia of Bishop 
White Kennett; First English Bibliography on 
America, as well as bibliographic studies such 
as Some Rare and Interesting Books of the 
XVI and XVII Centuries in the Columbus 


Memorial Library. 


4. Other Offices of the Pan American Union 


Virtually all the substantive offices of the 
Pan American Union engage at one time or 
another in the preparation of special bibliog- 
raphies as well as including bibliographic in- 
formation and reviews on new books as regu- 
lar sections of their journals. Among such bib- 
liographies currently in print are the Bibliog- 
raphy of Selected Statistical Sources of the 
American Nations (1947), Education in Latin 
America: a Partial Bibliography (1958), The 
Plantation: A Bibliography (1957), Biblio- 
grafia de la educacién primaria en América 
(1957), and the 1960 Lista preliminar de 
obras sobre relaciones industriales y del tra- 
bajo. 

Among the monthly, quarterly, and semi- 
annual journals which include information on 
new books and magazines are the Boletin in- 
teramericano de musica, Ciencia interameri- 
cana, Américas, Exchange of Persons, Educa- 
cién, and Ciencias sociales. Many of the work- 
ing papers of specialized seminars concern the 
bibliography of the field and lists of materials 
exhibited at the seminars. 

Among the specific tasks assigned to the 
Division of Science Development by both the 
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OAS Advisory Committee on Science Develop- 
ment and the Inter-American Nuclear Energy 
Commission, meeting in 1958, 1959, and 1960, 
has been a program for improving scientific 
communication and the bibliographic control 
of science materials. 

The Inter-American Housing Center in Bo- 
gota, Colombia, the first field operation of the 
Pan American Union, issues an annual cumu- 
lation of its monthly list of acquisitions with 
the subtitle Una bibliografia sobre vivienda, 
planeamiento, y materias fines, together with 
an annual Bibliografia de la vivienda de in- 
terés social en Colombia. Between 75 and 100 
special bibliographies are prepared annually 
on request. 


5. Specialized Organizations 


Each of the specialized organizations of the 
OAS engages in bibliographical activity of one 
form or another. The dissemination of biblio- 
graphic information in the field of agriculture 
is a principal function of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, whose jour- 
nal Turrialba issues a bibliographical supple- 
ment. Extensive bibliographies on cocoa, cof- 
fee, and corn have been compiled in recent 
years by its library and published by the In- 
stitute. Special bibliographies are also pre- 
pared on request. The meeting of agricultural 
librarians held in Turrialba in 1953 agreed on 
a set of bibliographical standards for materials 
on agriculture, and subsequent editions of the 
standards were issued by Turrialba and by 
the Banco Nacional de Credito Ejidal in Mex- 
ico, especially for use in agricultural schools 
and experiment stations. 

The Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History in Mexico has long provided lead- 
ership in the field of historical bibliography. 
Its Boletin bibliografico de antropologia amer- 
icana has been published continuously since 
1937. Its Commission on History convoked 
in Washington in 1959 a first meeting of the 
Committee on Historicai Bibliography. This 
commission has issued in recent years—in ad. 
dition to a series of bibliographies of outstand- 
ing historians such as William Robertson, 
Diego Barros Arana and José Gil Fortoul— 
comprehensive bibliographies such as the Guia 
de las fuentes para la historia de Hispano- 
américa, Bibliografia del folklore peruano, and 
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the Guia bibliografica para la ensenanza de la 
historia de Hispanoamérica. The Commission 
on Geography has been engaged in work on a 
hemispheric bibliography on land classifica- 
tion and use, and its Committee on Urban 
Geography is also working on an extensive 
bibliography. In 1958 the Committee on Ocea- 
nography issued the first volume of a Boletin 
bibliografico de geofisica y oceanografia amer- 
icana, reporting also on the bibliographical 
activities of the national committees for the 
International Geophysical Year. 

Bibliographical information is supplied in 
the regular monthly and quarterly journals of 
the other specialized organizations, the Pan 
American Health Organization, the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, and the 
Inter-American Children’s Institute. It is given 
a place of importance in the regular journals 
of the Inter-American Indian Institute, in its 
Boletin indigenista and América indigena. 
Two bibliographies have appeared recently 
among the numbered bulletins of the latter 
institute: Los Congresos Internacionales de 
Americanistas: Sintesis histérica e indice bib- 
liografico general (1875-1952) issued in 
1954; and Bibliografia linguistica de la Re- 
publica Mexicana, published in 1957. 


Summary 

It is evident that bibliography plays an im- 
portant part in the day-to-day activities of the 
Organization of American States. Most of the 
regularly published journals of the various en- 
tities of the OAS present current information 
on new books and journals in special fields. 
Specialized bibliographies are published in re- 
sponse to widespread demand and others are 
prepared upon individual request. Bibliograph- 
ical journals of a general character are issued 
by the OAS not only to serve its own purpose 
but to provide wider knowledge of the biblio- 
graphical output of the hemisphere. 

The encouragement of greater bibliographi- 
cal activity on the part of other organizations 
and institutions, of governments, and of indi- 
viduals, together with the promotion of na- 
tional and specialized bibliographic centers, is 
a major concern of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States in its effort to provide a better and 


fuller life for the peoples of the hemisphere. 
eee 
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The sad state of library literature 


by Donald E. Thompson 


Early in September of each year, as the open- 
ing of college approaches, we at Wabash 
College Library discuss our plans for fresh- 
man orientation and decide to follow the same 
pattern as in previous years. During the 
orientation period there is a twenty-minute 
tour of the building, which is just enough time 
to quickly point out the most important serv- 
ices and areas of the library. This serves as 
a reminder that all too soon the second 
semester will roll around and bring with it 
the time in which more detailed instruction 
is given to freshman English classes con- 
cerning the resources of the library and how 
best to use them. 

Because I have never been completely satis- 
fied with the methods we have used in pro- 
viding library instruction to our students, and 
because it has not seemed possible to accu- 


< o e Mr. 


" =a librarian of Wabash 
is) College, Crawfords- 
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ville, Indiana. 


Thompson is 


A study of college library orientation plans 
leads to some general comments— 

mostly unfavorable—on 

library periodicals as they exist today. 


rately measure the results obtained, I decided 
to check the literature on the subject to see 
if answers could be found to some of our prob- 
lems and questions. Library Literature was 
checked from 1921 through March 1960 under 
the subject of library instruction to under- 
graduate college and university students. This 
search produced a total of 202 references which 
did not include sections of books or references 
concerning library instruction to other types of 
students. Approximately one-third of these 
202 references appeared during the first 
twenty-year period and the remainder during 
the last nineteen years. After careful examina- 
tion of a large part of this material, including 
several sections in selected books for purposes 
of comparison, three things are certain; there 
have been relatively few changes during the 
past forty years; there has been no effective 
solution to the library instruction problem; 
and much of the literature is repetitious. 
One of the methods of instruction discussed 
is the library tour which is usually given 
during the freshman orientation period at the 
beginning of the school year. This method has 
been approached in several ways, including a 
simple tour of the library for 15-30 minutes, 
for groups of varying sizes, pointing out the 
most important parts of the library building 
and describing its resources, services, and 
regulations. Some institutions have added a 
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special touch by having these tours guided by 
students or faculty members rather than li- 
brary staff members, and by showing films and 
slides, serving refreshments, using televisions, 
or by other gimmicks. There is general agree- 
ment that the tour method is unsatisfactory 
because of the short time available and 
crowded schedules during the orientation 
period. 

Several methods used for more formalized 
instruction are discussed. Some libraries use 
from one to three periods of the English class, 
others use approximately six special class 
periods, and some have separate semester 
courses. There is a great diversity of opinion 
as to the amount of time needed; whether the 
course should be taught by the library staff 
or faculty; what the course should contain; if 
it should be optional or required, with or with- 
out credit; how many meetings are needed; 
whether it should be part of the first year Eng- 
lish course, some other freshman course, or a 
separate course; in what schocl year and se- 
mester the instruction should be given; whether 
or not to use problems, examinations, hand- 
books, and manuals; and the relative impor- 
tance of audio-visual aids. Some libraries have 
developed joint courses with academic depart- 
ments other than the English department and 
many break the instruction down into specific 
subject fields. In a few cases, the whole course 
of instruction is concentrated into the orienta- 
tion period. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the 
literature that has been published on the sub- 
ject of library instruction to undergraduate 
college and university students. The impor- 
tant point, however, is that during the past 
forty years little progress has been made. Some 
variations have been made on the methods of 
instruction, such as the use of audio-visual 
aids, but generally methods are the same. 
Articles written in recent years echo those 
written twenty or thirty years ago. There are 
occasional articles with an original point of 
view or a new procedure, followed by a series 
of articles in more or less the same vein but 
sometimes with a slightly different twist. There 
have been several articles and theses summariz- 
ing what has been done by a number of li- 
braries or categorizing the various methods 
of instruction and trying to find the good and 


bad points and a novel solution to this im- 
portant, but perennial, problem. Some of the 
literature is good but much of it is simply a 
rehash of similar material previously written. 
At least two librarians have indicated in print 
that too little has been written on the subject 
while another implies that too much has been 
written. 

Library instruction provides one example of 
superfluous and repetitious literature which 
has appeared in many subjects within the field 
of library science. One has only to check Li- 
brary Literature and read some of the peri- 
odicals to see this. Within the past two years 
the editors of two library periodicals with na- 
tional circulation have stated that only a small 
part of the material they receive is worth 
publishing and that most of it is dull or hope- 
less. A prominent librarian has stated that 
many people complain that library literature 
is dull. One answer to this is the production 
of stimulating and challenging manuscripts 
which contain new ideas and information. 

The increase in the amount of library litera- 
ture ties in directly with the rapid growth in 
the number of library periodicals. A Directory 
of Library Periodicals in the Continental 
United States, issued by the ALA Library Peri- 
odicals Round Table in 1957, lists more than 
seven hundred titles. More than half of these 
are local in nature, such as publications of 
individual libraries, Friends of Libraries, and 
staff groups. The remainder, nearly three hun- 
dred in number, are published by state and 
national groups. This increase in the number 
of periodicals is undoubtedly due to the in- 
crease in the amount of literature and the new 
fields being covered by library science. 

Publications of individual libraries are 
usually for local distribution and, although 
many have outside circulation, their audience 
is normally limited. They usually contain local 
news items but some that are issued by the 
larger libraries contain articles. The same is 
generally true for publications issued by vari- 
ous groups of Friends of Libraries, and for 
staff news bulletins. Their individual nature 
makes them worth while, at least at the local 
level. 

Publications issued by state and regional 
groups have a much wider scope but are still 
somewhat local in character. Their content 
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consists of news items, book reviews, and arti- 
cles. The articles are quite often concerned 
with local problems but many are of national 
interest. A number of states have two or more 
such periodicals, usually published by the 
state library and state library association, but 
one would certainly suffice in most cases. This 
type of publication is necessary but there cer- 
tainly could be some reduction in number. 
The remainder of the library periodicals, 
published by national associations, library 
schools, and commercial firms, are national 
international in Some of these 


and scope. 


periodicals cover the whole span of library ac- 
tivity, some cover broad subject areas, and 
others are quite specialized. In general, this 
is the group in which there is much duplica- 
tion of subject matter and where it would 
seem logical to eliminate or combine peri- 


odicals. 

Librarians have spoken out on the subject of 
the increasing number of library periodicals. 
Some critics have questioned the value of so 
many, while some feel that the periodicals 
might have some local or historical value. 
Others have suggested that editors re-examine 
the need for their publications and consider 
combining with other periodicals or ceasing 


publication when there seems to be no worth- 
while need, or when the publication budget 
could be spent on more important projects. 
There does not seem to be any real necessity 
for the large number of library periodicals. 
Changes certainly could be made if answers 
could be found to some of the questions posed 
by Harvey in his article “Research Needed on 
Library Periodicals.” He raises many impor- 
tant points on authorship, content, readers 
(what they read and how they read), and the 
pattern of the library periodical world. Elimi- 
nation and combination seem to provide the 
best solution. A start might be made by com- 
bining the periodicals of state libraries and 
state library associations where both exist, 
as has been done successfully in some states. 
The number of general and semispecialized 
journals might be reduced by channeling more 
material to the specialized journals. The real 
solution to a better quality of library litera- 
ture and a reduction in the number of library 
periodicals will be found when editors insist 
on more stimulating, informative, and non- 
repetitious manuscripts; when librarians 
supply manuscripts of this sort; and when 
editors and publishers attempt to eliminate 


and consolidate library periodicals. eee 


UP TO OUR EARS IN AUTOMATION 


The Library of Congress has begun a survey of 
the possibilities of automating the organization, 
storage, and retrieval of information under a 
$100,000 grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. This is the latest and most comprehen- 
sive of a number of such studies made in the 
library. Librarian of Congress L. Quincy Mum- 
ford has made the following analysis of the 
problem to be studied: 

“Technology has already demonstrated that 
mechanization can be applied to clerical func- 
tions of considerable complexity. What can be 
fed into a machine (input) can be retrieved (out- 
put). The problem in a large research library— 
as distinct from a small special library having 
material homogeneous in subject matter and a 
predictable clientele—is complicated by the tre- 
mendous bulk of material on a universality of 
subjects which the research library must collect. 
It is complicated further by the constant influx of 
new material on new subjects, and by the com- 
pelling requirement to retrieve information from 
an unpredictable variety of contexts and for an 
infinite diversity of needs—from that of the col- 
lege student to the nuclear physicist. The ques- 
tion is whether there can be, in the foreseeable 
future, effective mechanization of such research 
libraries and whether the intellectual labor re- 
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quired to organize information for mechanical 
storage and retrieval and the hardware for it is, 
at least in the long run, as economical and effec- 
tive as the present manual systems.” 

Members of the library staff and a team of 
experts from several organizations working under 
the direction of Gilbert W. King, director of re- 
search for the International Business Machines 
Corporation, will make the study. A report will 
be published in about a year. 

Earlier this year the Council made a $50,000 
grant to the library of the Chicago Division of 
the University of Illinois to study the application 
of advanced data processing techniques to uni- 
versity library procedures. In this project em- 
phasis is placed on 1) mechanization of cata- 
loging procedures, including determination of 
the advisability of automatic compilation of a 
book catalog which would have general distribu- 
tion on the campus; 2) dissemination of infor- 
mation to faculty and research staff; and 3) 
microstorage of library materials. 

It is hoped that the ALA Bulletin will have 
further reports from these projects. Meanwhile, 
a general article by Jesse H. Shera on the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of automated informa- 
tion retrieval in libraries is scheduled for fall 
publication. 
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See us at Booths 403-405, ALA Conference 


WORK WONDERS WITH DELUXE LIBRARY SHELVING 


Only DeLuxe shelving by Royal gives you such quality, such durability, such flexibility! 


So durable, it will last a lifetime; so flexible, you can install it quickly and rearrange it 
without tools. For extra strength and rigidity, every shelf is a tie shelf. All shelves 
are fully adjustable. Add new units any time, without disturbing existing shelves. 


DeLuxe shelving welcomes the eye with soft pastel colors in durable Plastelle enamel, A 


assuring easy cleaning and years of carefree beauty. Exclusive Chem-A-Cote® bonded 
DELUXE ¥ DIVISION 


baked enamel finish. Write today for full information. DeLuxe Metal Products Division, 
, Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, Dept. 44G, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





bP han SS 


AMESTACK—OPEN AS ALL OUTDOORS 


--.@ New concept in library shelving We'll be happy to send you full details regarding Ames 
Tomorrow's shelving is here today! With new AMESTACK new AMESTACK shelving. Write us today. 

shelving, libraries can have the airy feeling of outdoor 

living. AMESTACK’S light and open look blends beauti- © Since 1910 @ 


fully with contemporary library designs. The unique W © AMES COMPANY 


wire shelf brackets afford ideal display for books; elim- 


inate the “box-like” appearance of ordinary shelving. AMES SHELVING DIVISION 
Freestanding base and 4’ long shelves add a spacious Milpitas, California 
feeling to the room. Available in 18 colors. Representatives in Principal Cities 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Illi- in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. Each 
nois Graduate School of Library Science and is index value is the median of the 38 libraries’ 
based on monthly circulation reports from 38 percentages found when their current circulation 
public libraries which are known to constitute a__ figure is divided by their own circulation figure 
representative sample of all U.S. public libraries of 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Taste 1, ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 38 AMERICAN Pus ic Lipraries 1939-60 (1939 — 100) 


1939 "40 ' "42 °42 «°44«(°45«:«CO°46 47 «C4849 «551 «52 S354 5K CSG C57 S58 


8 86 89 92 102 103 110 119 
44 44 «449 9 50 50 5O 5i1 51 
31 30 27 2726.5 27 26 235 «24 


5 
Per Cent Juvenile 3331 36 38 «3 38 42 42 
ny o « 
3 2 2% 26 24 %2423.5 23 24 24 25 


Per Cent Adult Fiction 46 48 43 39 «635 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction 21 21 2: 21 222 233 «(23 


Index Value 100 «98 80 75 7 7 76 76 7é 


TaBLe 2. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 38 AMERICAN Pustic Liprartes 1958-60 
(Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100) 


1959 
Jan Apr. July Oct. || Jan. Apr. | July Oct. 
Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. Mar. | . ; Dec. 


| 
| 
| 


Index Value. . 113 128 | 119 122 133 f 124 | 122 
Per Cent Juvenile 50 52 | 47 50 Si | 51 | 47 | 48 
Per Cent Adult Fiction. . 24 24 30 24 || 26 | 29 | 23 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction. . | 26 24 | 23 | 23 | 24 | 29 


Hi 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from 32 to 38 libraries, since not all 38 libraries 
are able to supply all the needed data. 
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HOW MANY TIMES IS 13X? 
Mr. Richard Hazelett of Winooski, Vermont, 
commenting on Mr. Clapp’s article in the Feb- 
ruary issue, has called attention to the wide- 
spread confusion in the method of rating mag- 
nifying lenses. The conventional method is 
based on a viewing distance of 10 inches, and 


“was presumably selected as a standard ob- | 
servational distance by lens-makers whose con- | 


cern was the occasional examination of small 
objects.” But microtext is more apt to be 
viewed at a normal reading distance of about 
15 inches. “Now if a person of normal vision 
were to read microtext which is reduced to 
1/20 of the original linear dimensions, he 
would not use a 20X lens, as Mr. Clapp believed 
he should do, but rather a lens of about 13X. 
This would render an image of the book that 
would seem 20 times as large as the book would 
appear when held at 15 inches from the face.” 

Mr. Clapp replied: “The confusion with re- 
spect to the calculation of magnifying power, 
arising from the divergence in measurement of 
reading distance, which you mentioned, is 
known to us. Perhaps I should have mentioned 
it in the article, but preferred not to introduce 
any more confusion there than necessary. 


“We have, for the developments which we | 


have supported in this area, taken the 15-inch 
reading distance as the basis for calculation, 


and this was one reason for the development of | 


the 13X magnifier mentioned in the article. 


“However, my experience with a 13X magni- | 


fier does not convince me of its adequacy. It is 


quite true that, as you say, the image of a page | 


reduced at 20X, when viewed through the 13X 
magnifier, subtends an angle from the eye 
equivalent to that of the original page at 15 
inches. But the image nevertheless gives me the 
impression of not being restored to full scale. 
By contrast, the image of the same reduced 
page, when viewed through a 20X magnifier, 
gives me the sensation of viewing the page at 
original scale. 


“IT am not prepared to explain this paradox. | 


But I am convinced that, if a user is to be re- 
quired to view an image monocularly, he 


should at least be given the satisfaction of feel- | 


ing that the image which he is observing is no 
less than original scale. Consequently, we are 


still in search of the 20X magnifier.” 
cece 


| 





GENETIC 
RESEARCH 


—a survey of methods 
and main results by 


Arne Muntzing 


Professor and Director of the Institute 
of Genetics, University of Lund, Sweden 


@ = The author has carried on the Swedish tra- 
dition in genetics, representing an intimate 
contact between basic research and breeding 
work. 


The book comprises a popular scientific sur- 
vey of the entire field of research, including 
examples from plant breeding, domestic 
animal breeding and human genetics. It is 
in the happy choice of examples that its 
remarkable versatility stands out with spe- 
cial clarity. 


A book for research workers, students and 
for any educated person who wishes to be- 
come better acquainted with genetic research 
and the position of the subject in the scien- 
tific world of today. 


“This is an excellent book . . .” 


M. S. Swaminathan, The Indian Journal of Genet- 

ics and Plant Breeding 
“In each chapter we discern Miintzing, 
the scientist and teacher, who has ad- 
mirably succeeded in giving his book a 
uniquelly personal touch.” 

W. Hoffman, Zeitschrift fiir Pflanzenziichtung 


. a masterpiece in education.” 
F. Weber, Protoplasma 


Order the book from your bookseller or 
directly from LTs férlag, Postfack, 
Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


327 pages, 213 instructive illustrations. 
Price US $7. 





THE PATRON 


The patron is the most important person 


in this Library .. . in person, by phone, 
or by mail. 


The patron is not dependent on us... 
we are dependent on him. 


The patron is not an interruption of our 
work .. . he is the purpose of it. We 
are not doing him a favor by serving 
him ... he is doing us a favor by giv- 
ing us the opportunity to do so. 


The patron is not an outsider to our Li- 
brary ... he is part of it. 


The patron is not a cold statistic . . . he 
is flesh and blood human being with 
feelings and emotions like ours. 


The patron is not someone with whom to 
argue or match wits. None of us has 
ever won an argument with a patron. 


The patron deserves the same courtesy 
and respect that we deserve .. . 
whether we get it or not. 


(FROM A POSTER DISPLAYED PROMINENTLY IN A 
NONPUBLIC AREA OF THE DENVER PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY.) 


“We recognize, too, that outstanding among the 
influences that account for present-day library 
progress is this highly functional American Li- 
brary Association along with regional and state 
associations. ALA serves as both a unifying force 
and a competent gu.de in establishing standards 
of performance for all libraries toward the end 
of insuring and increasing their value to their 
patrons. It speaks for the causes of good libraries 
and lends strength at all levels. It is the clearing 
house for new ideas and the common home of 
all who work for or in libraries.".—From the 
annual report of the Roanoke, Virginia, public 
library, 1960. 
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A FIVE STEP plan for 
organizing a property 
control system and 
putting it into action 
is described in a 16- 
page booklet offered 
by Metalcraft, Inc., 
Mason City, Iowa. 
The principle of the 
plan is a metal tag 
bearing library iden- 
tification and a serial 
number, to be affixed 
permanently to all 
furniture, fixtures, 
and equipment, plus 
record cards for re- 
cording pertinent data such as purchase date, 
repair, and depreciation. The booklet stresses the 
importance of property control, fixes responsi- 
bilities for effective operation of the system, and 
describes eight benefits from such a program. 
Descriptive literature and a “try before you 
buy” kit of serially numbered plates, adhesive, 
and tags will be sent with the booklet. Write 
the manufacturer. 


tx, 


atte, 
"fe 


. How to Plan a 


_ 


®..” Profitable 
Property 
~~ Control 


LIBRARY FURNI- 
TURE SCALE mod- 
els. M & M Indus- 
tries, Box 91, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
provides a com- 
plete line of “Plan- 
omatic” scale mod- 
els for library lay- 
out planning. The 
models are made 
to the scale of %4” 
to 1’ and are available with permanent magnets 
to hold them in place on a metal planning board, 
also available from M & M Industries. Plano- 
matic models can be used to plan available li- 
brary space more effectively. 
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LP RECORD STORAGE cabinet Model LP-12 with a | 
complete cataloging system included has been | 
announced by Wallach & Associates, Inc., 1589 
Addison Road, | 
Cleveland. A\l- 
bums are pro- 
tected in stor- 
age, and slide 
out to facilitate 
removal; each 
album has its 
own pocket 
with a space to 
carry the album 
number. The 
pockets are held rigid and straight by a re- 
inforced slot. This manufacturer has previously 
made a tip-out record storage cabinet which 
operated on a hinge-type pivot; the slide prin- 
ciple is new. Dimensions are 131%” wide by 
155g” high and 14” deep, and the capacity of 
each cabinet is 60 LP albums. Finish is a crackle 
gray. 


BOOK LIFE, fluid for 

the restoration of 

leather, cloth, and 

paperbound _ books, 

has been made avail- 

able by Product Re- 

search and Develop- 

ment Corp., Blue 

Bell, Pennsylvania. 

The fluid is absorbed by the surface of the book 
and acts as a replacement for the natura] chemi- 
cals lost due to age, according to the manu- 
facturer. A wetting agent gives Book Life ex- 
treme penetration; it is not a protecting film. 
It is a clear solution and contains no dyes, and 
when used on leather it restores the natural 
color and provides a base for waxing and polish- 
ing. A pint will treat about 25 average-size books 
and costs $2.50 postpaid. Order direct. 


A PORTABLE INTERCOM that requires no installa- 
tion, called the “Bennett,” has been announced 
by the Precision Equipment Company, 4409 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. This in- 
tercom system provides instant two-way com- 
munication by plugging the units into electric 
outlets. Up to eight additional units may be used 





WHY LIBRARIES 


MATOT 


BOOK LIFTS 


LIFTS BOOKS TO UPPER FLOORS 
FOR RETURN TO SHELVES 


DELIVERS BOOKS FROM UPPER 
FLOOR TO CHECK-OUT FLOOR 


<_»\ 


Happy libraries use Matot Book Lifts 
Saves time. Better service. Keeps em- 
ployees happy, too! Write for ideas for 
your present library, or to work with 
your architect on new library plans 
(see catalog in 24a/Ma, Sweets File). 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Avenue + Chicago 14, Illinois 





FRONT 
VIEW 


STEEL 
HOUSING > 


16 gauge 


FRONT 

FINISH 
Alumilited 
Aluminum 
or Bronze 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
CHUTE 


| combination 


heard with the same 
manu- 


stations can be 
and volume, according to the 


and all 
clarity 


| facturer. Press a lever to talk, release to listen; 
| for extended talking or dictating a lock lever is 


provided. The system features a highly sensitive 
Alnico V. speaker-microphone and picks up nor- 
mal conversation within a range of about 20 
feet. The manufacturer has an introductory price 
of $69.50 f.o.b. California with a 10 day return 
privilege. 


A NEW TYPE of rec- 
ord player called the 
“Trio-Phonic” is be- 
ing introduced by the 
Perry Company of 
Waco, Texas. The 
player provides a 
of three turntables mounted in 
a single table for group use. It is equipped with 
12 sets of headphones and 12 sets of three jacks 


| each to permit separate groups to listen through 


SLOW DOWN 
PROJECTION > 


Delivers books in a horizontal position 


The Standard Model 1112 SD “DROP- 

OSITORY" unit consists of three basic 
sections: (1) THE FRONT FRAME with 
engraved words "BOOK DEPOSITORY" 
(2) The “fish proof’ DEPOSIT HOPPER 
and DOOR (3) The HOUSING with 





“baffle fingers’ and "'stainless steel 
chute." Can be installed in a wall or door, 
and adapted for other special applica- 
tions. 


IF WE MISSED YOU IN CLEVELAND 


Please write for details. 


P.O. BOX 246 
GRANDVIEW, MO. 


headphones to three different recordings simul- 
taneously. As many as 36 headphones can be in 
simultaneous operation. This eliminates need for 
soundproof rooms in schools and libraries, ac- 


| cording to the manufacturer. Units are available 


for either stereo or monaural reproduction or a 
combination of both. Well-known components 


| such as Garrard four-speed turntables are used. 
Complete details and prices are available from 


the Perry Company, P.O. Box 7187, Waco, 


Texas. 


A METAL CEILING, called “Eckoustic,” has been 
introduced by the Eckel Corporation of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The important features of the 
ceiling are that it absorbs sounds and prevents 
noise transmission through the overhead area 
from one room to another. Installation of the 
ceiling panels 
is quick and 
easy according 
to the manufac- 
turer. Advan- 
tages claimed 
for this ceiling 
are economy 
and __ thermal 
insulation, and 
it is fireproof. 
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ALTA QUESTIONNAIRE 


Nobody likes to fill out questionnaires, but 
nearly everyone is curious about the results. For 
the nearly 800 members of the American Library 
Trustee Association who returned the question- 
naires sent them in February, here is a prelimi- 
nary report of the findings. 

The questionnaire was sent to all personal 
members of ALTA, numbering about 1500 active 
trustees and 1000 librarians. More than 200 li- 
brarians returned them, although they were 
asked to reply to only four questions. Five hun- 
dred and seventeen trustees replied, a return of 
about one third. 

The returns were about equally divided be- 
tween men (47.5 per cent) and women (52.5 per 
cent). Thirty-three per cent had been members of 
their boards less than five years and a number of 
these pointed out that the library (usually a 
regional one) was less than five years old. Mem- 
bers who had served five to ten years numbered 
34 per cent; 11 to 20 years, 21 per cent; and 
more than 20 years, 11 per cent. 

The broad community interests of trustees and 
their strong sense of civic responsibility are 
shown by the replies to the question regarding 
other boards of which they are members. One 
hundred and thirteen serve on another board be- 
sides the library board; 110 on two; 88 on three; 
46 on four; and 50 on five or more boards. That 
this interest in public service is of long standing 
is evidenced by the more than 300 who report 
they have previously served on other boards— 
46 replied they had been members of six or more 
boards! 

The same community involvement is shown by 
the number of organizations in which the trus- 
tees are active. Church groups claim the largest 
number, 310, but service clubs (167), local gov- 
ernment (121), PTA (107), and women’s clubs 
(113) also show substantial membership. Rather 
surprisingly, since trustees have been accused of 
lacking political know-how, 12 replies showed 
membership in state or national Republican or 
Democratic organizations. Farm groups had a 
membership of 29, and organized labor, 6. 

Turning to the educational background of the 


trustees, the replies indicate an unusually well- 
educated group, with 41 per cent reporting post- 
graduate degrees. College graduates account for 
another 36 per cent, and special or partial college 
for 16 per cent. Only 6 per cent report high 
school graduation, and only 1 per cent grammar 
school education. In addition to their formal edu- 
cation, 157 are now studying something. Forty 
are members of book discussion groups; 20 are 
taking a course in public affairs and the same 
number, business or technical courses; 18 are 
studying art and 11, crafts of some sort. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, the wide 
range of activity and community involvement 
shown by their responses to previous questions, 
162 said they were interested in serving on ALA 
committees. It seems obvious that ALTA repre- 
sents a wealth of talent and devotion to the 
cause of good public libraries and good com- 
munities which ALA can draw on to great ad- 
vantage. 


ADULT BOOK SELECTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

The public library standards prepared by a 
committee of the Public Library Association 
recommend that “every library should have a 


MAGAFILES 


The mest practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and paraphiets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 @ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





written statement of policy, covering the selec- 
tion and maintenance of its collection of books 
and nonbook materials.” from vocal 
groups and individuals in a community as well 


Pressures 


as changing conditions make it important that 
librarians and boards of trustees reassess their 
book selection policies, examine their present 
collections critically, explore sensitive areas of 
book selection, and develop ways of putting li- 
brary collections to work. 
These problems will be 
small-group discussion Sept. 13-15, at Simmons 
College by such authorities as Lester Asheim, 
dean, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago; George S. Bonn, chief, 
Technology Division, New York Public Library; 
Mrs. Florence Craig, director, Adult Education, 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland; Dan Lacy, 
managing director, American Book Publishers 
Council; and Miriam Putnam, librarian, Me- 
morial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. Miss Sigrid 
will 


presented for later 


Science and 


Edge, Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass., 
furnish details of registration and costs. Regis- 


tration closes August 15. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


57 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


STATE LIBRARY SURVEY 

The director of the Survey of State Library 
Agencies, Dr. Phillip Monypenny, is to meet 
with the survey staff and Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
executive secretary, American Association of 
State Libraries, on June 23 and 24 in Chicago. 
They are to discuss the questionnaires and inter- 
view schedules for each area of library service to 
be studied. Plans were based on the answers to 
the questionnaires sent to each state library in 
May and previous surveys undertaken in several 
states. Each staff member will approach the in- 
dividual states in accordance with instructions 
from the state librarian. 

The Survey and Standards Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries, the ad- 
visory committee to the survey staff, has two 
additional members. Charlotte C. Dunnebacke, 
law librarian, Lansing, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the American Association of 
Law Librarians; M. G. Toepel, legislative refer- 
ence librarian, Madison, Wisconsin, will repre- 
sent the National Legislative Council. The repre- 
sentative of the Society of American Archivists 


has not been appointed. eee 


ADHESIVES FOR BOOK LABELS 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., of New York, is conduct- 
ing tests to identify one or more good adhesives 
that can be recommended for adhering paper or 
cloth labels to a variety of bookbinding materials 
found in libraries. The project will take from 
three to four months to complete and will cost 
$7130. 

Although the Library Technology Project has 
under way a project to develop a machine to pre- 
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pare call number labels for books, such a device 
will certainly not be purchased by all libraries. 
A large number will continue to use typed or 
handwritten call numbers on paper or cloth la- 
bels which, in turn, must be affixed to books. It is 
estimated that at least one-third to one-half of 
the books added to library collections in the 
United States will continue to be labeled in this 
fashion. The best estimates indicate that these 
libraries purchase between 20 to 30 million books 
a year. 

The ideal adhesive for affixing paper and cloth 
labels to the spines of books has not been identi- 
fied. Neither has the most efficient method been 
discovered for applying the adhesive to the label 
or the label to the book. 

The current project does not contemplate the 
compounding of new adhesives, except for minor 
modifications which may suggest themselves. 
Standard tests will be used to evaluate the per- 
formance of likely products. A report on the re- 
sults of the program is planned for early publica- 
tion. 


CARD REPRODUCTION STUDY 


The second meeting of the advisory committee 
on the catalog card reproduction study and repre- 
sentatives of George Fry & Associates was held 
in Chicago on May 23. The study was announced 
in the April Bulletin. 

Members of the Fry staff reported on the cur- 
rent status of the study, the scope of the study 
was discussed, and the outline of the report to be 
published on the study was presented and en- 
dorsed. 

The study begins with the cataloging copy as 
it is received from the cataloger. It will cover 
card reproduction for new books purchased by a 
library and for added copies purchased at a later 
date. In addition, comparisons of buying printed 
cards versus reproducing them in the library will 
be made. The work of obtaining the catalog in- 
formation and cataloging the book will not be in- 
cluded because they do not bear directly on the 
type of card reproduction used. 

The varying amounts of time required to 
process cards bearing different amounts of copy 
will be covered in the study. This will also in- 
clude the approximate increased times required 
to process foreign titles in Roman and in non- 
Roman alphabets. 

It was felt that times and other costs involved 
in correcting errors should not be a part of the 
basic comparisons between systems. The fre- 
quency of error is too variable. The important 
consideration is the relative opportunity for 
error among the various systems. This phase 


will be analyzed and the facts presented in the 
report, including the time required to correct 
errors under various considerations in each 
system. 

The report will include information on: the 
cataloging process, card reproduction processes, 
reproduction equipment and materials, operat- 
ing times, factors involved in making decisions 
on the equipment to use, guides to selection of 
reproduction procedures, equipment modifica- 
tions and method improvements, and future de- 
velopments. 


NEW OFFICES FOR LTP 

The Library Technology Project is now lo- 
cated in the Murine Building at 660 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. The new space, which is con- 
venient to ALA headquarters and is shared with 
other ALA offices, quadruples the area the 
project formerly occupied and provides room for 
three additional staff members. 

Mail for the project should continue to be 
sent to 50 E. Huron Street. eee 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
braries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caeser’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $2.00. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. TRANS- 
LATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 
Ore. 

GEOGRAPHIC INDEX 1917 to 1960 inc. Dewey 
Decimal Classification of every article by subject and 
region coordinating volume indexes for cyclopedic con- 
venience, redoubling value of your bound or unbound 
magazine sets. Special $1, or with alphabetical and 
chronological sections cloth bound, $3. if prepaid. 
Twenty-fifth year of publication. Elmshaven Bindery, 
Saint Helena, Calif. 

WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 18th, 19th century 
editions; Periodicals—Century. 1874-1901; Nation. 
1870-1893; New Shakespeare Society Publications; 
Shakespearians: Shakespeare Society Publications. 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, D.C. 

HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles on hand. Millions more available through 
world wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 

OAK REVOLVING dictionary stand, Remington 
Rand desk made up of 4 standard units and 2 custom- 
built units. Standing height, 7 Gaylord date books, 
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200 Rem. Rand aluminum Index Visible Flexo Panels 
# 35116.520 for 2” « 5” visible registration cards. All 
items good condition and reasonable price. Augusta 
Library, 902 Greene St., Augusta, Ga. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, 
yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 
ELMONT PUBLIC LIBRARY has three positions 


open: Reference assistant and 2 branch librarians. 
Salary $5100-$6350. 35-hour week, one month vaca- 
tion, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance Plans. Library school degree required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity in fast growing library system. 
Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, Elmont Public 
Library, Elmont, L.L., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional opportu- 
nity to develop juvenile services in new air-conditioned 
library with 2 branches serving a community of 
47,000 bordering New York City on Long Island. 
Salary: $5300-$6900, in five steps. Library degree re- 
quired. Experience desirable. 35-hour week, one month 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social 
security, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance Plans. Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

CATALOGER AND REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. 
Two positions in the new branch library of an estab- 
lished college, 51 miles from New York City. 5th year 
L.S. degree required. Applicants for cataloging must 
have 2 years experience in an academic library. Fac- 
ulty rank, 35 hour week, one month’s vacation, and 
usual benefits. Challenging opportunity to help develop 
new library. Salary commensurate with faculty. Write: 
B-166. 

MUSIC LIBRARIAN for public library in music- 
conscious community 15 minutes from Tanglewood. 
Excellent salary, congenial associates, all benefits. 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve rapidly grow- 
ing suburban community, 35 miles from the heart of 
New York City. Opportunity to develop children’s 
services. Be in charge of your own library building 
with a book budget of $6500. Starting salary $5600 
to $6250. depending on experience. 35 hour work week, 
liberal benefits. Write: Director, West Islip Library, 
43 Hawley Street, West Islip, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT OPENINGS. 
State Library Extension Division, New York State 
Education Department extension work, a rapidly de- 
veloping field, offers opportunities for an overview of 
public library service; for field work with trustees and 
librarians to improve standards of service; for teach- 
ing community librarians; for advisory assistance 
to library systems. Civil Service requirements: Posses- 
sion of or eligibility for New York State Professional 
Librarian’s Certificate, a Bachelor’s Degree, and one 
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year of graduate library school; three years of pro- 
fessional library experience, including one year in an 
administrative position. Salary $7360-$8910. Excellent 
retirement plan, health insurance, Social Security and 
other employee benefits. Send resume to: Personnel 
Officer, New York State Education Department, Al- 
bany 1, N.Y. 

CATALOGER FOR LIBERAL ARTS, church-re- 
lated college with 750 students. Degree from ac- 
credited L.S. required. Salary dependent upon quali- 
fications. Faculty status, TIAA, Social security, group 
health insurance, faculty tuition plan for children. 
Position open July 1, 1961. Apply: Anna M. Carper, 
Lbn. Elizabethtown College Library, Elizabethtown, 
Penna. 

LIBRARIAN—Challenging position in young li- 
brary in fast-growing, library-minded town, near New 
Haven and Yale. Must have library degree and experi- 
ence. $5000 up. Willing to pay for exceptional per- 
son. Mrs. Edward Garrity, 467 Ridge View Road, 
Orange, Conn. 

ATTRACTIVE POSITION. Head Business, Sci- 
ence and Technology Department. Salary range $7215.- 
$8658. dependent on qualifications. Professional de- 
gree required plus suitable experience. Five-day, 3744 
hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, pension, So- 
cial Security, paid hospitalization. Attractive new 
main library in one of New England’s most progres- 
sive cities. Address applications to Miss Dorothy 
Drysdale, Ass’t Librarian, Hartford Public Library, 
500 Main Street, Hartford 4, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. The Hartford Public 
Library, Hartford, Conn. has two openings for chil- 
dren’s librarians, one first assistant in Children’s Dept., 
one branch assistant. Salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Junior Grade: $4641-$5304; Senior Grade: 
$5382-$6461. Professional degree required. Five-day, 
37% hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, pension, 
Social Security, paid hospitalization. Attractive new 
main library in one of New England’s most progressive 
cities. Address applications to Miss Dorothy Drysdale, 
Ass’t. Librarian, Hartford Public Library, 500 Main 
Street, Hartford 4, Conn. 

PERIODICAL-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN position 
open in growing engineering college. Opportunity for 
young librarian desiring broad experience. Beginning 
salary up to $5500. Liberal vacation and social bene- 
fits. Apply: Library, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark 2, N.J. 

SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. In 
charge of juvenile program, including service to the 
schools and branches and book selection, in a county 
library system in resort area along coast of N.J. Ocean 
County is one of state’s fastest growing counties and to 
keep pace is a constant challenge to the Library. Li- 
brary Degree (Sth year) required, experience, starts 
at $5000. State retirement plan and social security, 
sick leave, 20 working days vacation, 5 day week, 
under State Civil Service. Apply: Miss Miriam R. 
Evans, Director, Ocean County Library, Toms River, 
N.J. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of Public 
Services. Supervision of all Circulation procedures, 
including clerical and student personnel, some Refer- 
ence work. Valuable training and experience for head 
librarianship in a college library or department head 
in a large university library. Salary $6000-$7500 de- 
pending upon qualifications. Write: Clyde L. Hasel- 
den, Librarian, Van Wickle Library, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN—AII ordering and 
records for books, periodicals, continuations, supplies 
and equipment purchases. (1960-61 budget for books 


and related materials is $30,000.) Salary $4800. to 
$5500. depending upon qualifications. Write: Clyde L. 
Haselden, Librarian, Van Wickle Library, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

MASSAPEQUA PUBLIC LIBRARY has two po- 
sitions open now. Junior Librarian (Reference) and 
Junior Librarian (Childrens). Salary $5400 to start. 
Fringe benefits include Blue Cross, Blue Shield, New 
York State Retirement, Social Security. 35 hour week, 
24 working days paid vacation, liberal sick leave. New, 
modern air-conditioned building, 35 miles from New 
York. Candidates must have, or be eligible for, New 
York State Public Librarian’s Professional Certifi- 
cate. Address reply to Wharton H. Miller, Director, 
Massapequa Public Library, 523 Central Avenue, 
Massapequa, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for Elementary School 
Librarian. Library School Degree. Public Library runs 
9 grade school libraries. Central Processing. Full-Time 
Clerical Assistant. Forward looking school system. 
Attractive school libraries, new or renovated. Suburban 
community 35 miles from New York. Beginning salary 
for fifth year with library degree $5164, with experi- 
ence salary is more. Pension, Social Security. Appoint- 
ment at salary commensurate with experience. Write: 
Head Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 
Personal interview important. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR FOUR ADDITIONAL 
STAFF MEMBERS in new library building: Refer- 
ence Assistant, Head of New York State and Special 
Collections Room and Cataloging Assistant. Salaries 
are from $5620-$6850, depending on experience. Also 
need one Reference Assistant on ten month basis 
(September, 1961, through June, 1962) at $5530 with 
possibility of re-appointment. Contact George S. 
Bobinski, College Librarian, State University College 
of Education, Cortland, New York. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Rare opportunity to equip, 
organize, open and plan policy for a municipal library 
in a new building and for an existing branch library. 
Liberal working conditions in a growing suburban 
community of 10,000 in Northern New Jersey’s historic 
Lakeland region, 25 miles from Times Square. Library 
Science degree to meet New Jersey certification and 
adequate experience required. Starting salary $6500 to 
$7000, commensurate with experience. Send resume to 
Mrs. Doris Richards, Secretary, Pequannock Township 
Library Committee, Municipal Building, Pompton 
Plains, N.J. 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for assistant cataloger for 
rapidly growing college library near Philadelphia. 
Budget has doubled in past five years. Salary, for 11 
month year, $4750-$5200 start, depending on qualifica- 
tions, plus excellent fringe benefits, including tuition 
assistance for advanced study. Candidates with subject 
masters plus L.S. degree and interest in occasional 
teaching assignment will be given preference. Write: 
Lee C. Brown, Librarian, Pennsylvania Military 
College, Chester, Pa. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Excellent opportunity for 
aggressive person to build a library system in Delaware 
Township, N.J., and help plan new building in one of 
the fastest growing areas in the east. M.S. in library 
science required, administration experience required. 
Salary open, 15 minutes to Phila., 90 minutes from 
New York. Population 35,000 increasing by 5000 per 
year. Apply: Mrs. Lenard Dietch, 326 Covered Bridge 
Road, Haddonfield, N.J. 

INDEXER ON READER’S GUIDE. Library School 
Degree. Must be interested in cataloging. 5 day, 35 
hour week, ALA pension system. Hospitalization. Va- 
cation. Many other benefits. Beginning salary $5000 or 
more depending on experience. The H. W. Wilson 
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Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER. Trinity College Li- 
brary, Hartford. Library of 385,000 volumes. Starting 
salary $4800. 35-hour work week. One month’s vaca- 
tion, liberal fringe benefits. Modern (1952) building. 
Apply: Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity College, 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

REGIONAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, seeks a director to administer main library 
and branch in Bucks County’s fastest growing com- 
munity. Work with a young, aggressive board to ex- 
pand first-rate library service for 91,500 people living 
in this suburb of Philadelphia-Trenton. Close relation- 
ships with schools and community organizations, and 
a public relations program that makes this job a real 
career-builder (ask our retiring director). Salary range 
$7605-$9551 and travel allowance of $250.00. Attend- 
ance at professional conferences and meetings encour- 
aged. Cost of moving shared by library. Plenty of 
good, inexpensive housing available. Qualifications: A 
fifth year library degree and five years of administra- 
tive library experience. Apply to Mrs. Thomas J. 
Zwierlein, Personnel Chairman, 43 Shelter Lane, Lev- 
ittown, Pa. 

INDEXER FOR APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY INDEX. Background in science essential. 
Beginning Salary $5600.00. Annual salary review. 35 
hour, 5 day week. Vacation, sick pay, Blue Cross & 
Blue Shield paid for by Company. Other benefits. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey. Develop and im- 
»rove bookmobile service to schools and school librar- 
res. Library degree required. Apply to Director, Hun- 
terdon County Library, 2 Spring St., Flemington, N.J. 

ADULT EDUCATION AND REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIAN. Salary range $6180-$6980 with annual 
increments of $200. 3 years’ experience beyond grad- 
uate library school degree required. 5-day, 3742 hour 
week, month’s vacation, generous sick leave. New 
York State Retirement System, social security and 
other fringe benefits. Apply: Director, Albany Public 
Library, Albany 10, N.Y. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Public library suburban to 
New York City; opening new air-conditioned build- 
ing. All fringe benefits, one month vacation, salary 
open. Send resume of experience and photo to Pen- 
insula Public Library, 342 Central Avenue, Lawrence, 
Lites, eee 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for Elementary School 
Librarian—new building, full-time clerical assistant, 
central processing, forward-looking school system, res- 
idential community, fine swimming, Audubon bird 
and flower sanctuaries, 35 miles from New York. Sal- 
ary scale, pension, social security. Beginning salary 
for fifth year with library degree $5164. With experi- 
ence more. Write to Head Librarian, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 


southeast 
CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. L.S. Degree necessary. 
Interesting position open July 1. Salary $4600-$5200. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
pitalization—major medical insurance program. Work 
in air-conditioned building. Write: Director, Kanawha 
County Public Library, Charleston, West Va. 
SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and people; know library procedure, have a li- 
brary degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy in exploding Arizona community. Write Robert 
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J. McNutt, City Manager, 133 East Main Street, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 

BUSINESS & SCIENCE LIBRARIAN. To develop 
recently established department in new air conditioned 
building. Degree in library science required. Salary 
range $4860-$5760, forty hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, municipal retirement system, health insurance. 
Write: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public Li- 
brary, Abilene, Tex. 

HEAD OF MAIN LIBRARY needed for the “Model 
City.” System includes main library, 5 branches and 
bookmobile to serve city of 33,000 in beautiful Ala- 
bama mountains located between Birmingham and 
Atlanta. Now planning new main building in a cul- 
tural center. Usual benefits and above average salary 
to the right person. Apply to: Mr. J. C. Chisum, Asst. 
— Anniston Public Library, P.O. Box 308, Anniston, 

a. 

WANTED: Registered Librarian to set up and be in 
charge of a new Library for a large progressive Hos- 
pital (Medical Terminology not Necessary) Good 
salary and working conditions. Apply: Personnel Di- 
rector, Norfolk General Hospital, Norfolk 7, Va. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN for university library of 
125,000 vols. serving student body of 4100. Accredited 
L.S. degree required; minimum of 6 years experience 
required including at least 3 years in cataloging or 
closely related work in large academic library. State 
retirement and TIAA supplemental retirement plans 
plus Social Security; one month vacation. Only ap- 
plicants who are alert, dependable and capable with 
capacity for professional growth in a growing institu- 
tion need apply. Salary $6600 to $7500 depending on 
qualifications and experience. Apply: H. W. Apel, Li- 
brarian, Marshall University Library, Huntington 1, 
W.Va. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN OR CATALOGER for 
new position in beautiful new building featured in 
this issue of ALA BULLETIN. Benefits: 40 hour week, 
Social Security, 20 working days vacation, 12 days 
sick leave cumulative to 60 days, and hospital insur- 
ance plan. Apply: Miss Jean D. Cochran, Director, 
Augusta-Richmond County Public Library, 902 Greene 
Street, Augusta, Georgia. 


southwest 


YUMA CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY, winner of the 
major Dorothy Canfield Fisher award for 1960 (read 
about us in the New York Times Book Review, Janu- 
ary 22, 1961) needs a qualified associate librarian. Ex- 
panding system includes four small branches and a 
bookmobile in prospect. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience. Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $5364 to $6516, 
entrance at second step possible with outstanding ex- 
perience; usual fringe benefits. Interview may be ar- 
ranged at conference in Cleveland. Send resume to 
Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, Ariz. 
READERS’ SERVICES LIBRARIAN in charge of 
supervision of circulation routines and guidance of stu- 
dents in use of book collection. Person with advanced 
subject training in addition to 5th year library degree 
preferred. TIAA, social security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, faculty rank, month’s annual vacation. Chal- 
lenging opportunity in medium-sized liberal arts insti- 
tution. Open after June Ist. Salary depends on training 
and experience. Apply: James F. Govan, Librarian, 
Trinity University, San Antonio 12, Tex. 
LIBRARIAN. Flourishing, four year Catholic liberal 
arts college wants trained librarian. Varied duties; 
experience in cataloging necessary. Pleasant condi- 
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tions, satisfying work. Salary appropriate. Sunny cli- 
mate; capital, university city of 200,000. Position open 
now. Write to Brother Carrol, Librarian, St. Edward’s 
University, Austin 4, Tex. 

HEAD, TECHNICAL PROCESSING DEPT.— 
Johnson County Library, Merriam, Kansas. Position 
open now with $50,000 book budget. A growing, 5 year 
old county library, over 130,000 population, building 
program planned, have a Headquarters, 4 branches 
and 2 bookmobiles and is a part of the Greater Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Metropolitan Area. Classification and 
Pay Plan with good benefits and salary. Contact Mary 
Moore, County Librarian. 

BUSINESS AND SCIENCE LIBRARIAN to de- 
velop new department in new air conditioned build- 
ing. Salary open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abi- 
lene Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy children’s de- 
partment in new air conditioned building. Fifth year 
degree required. Experience desirable. Salary open. 
Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public Library, 
Abilene, Tex. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: Experience in college 
or university cataloging, reference, circulation. Able 
to teach use of books and libraries to college fresh- 
men. Library degree required. Salary open. Faculty 
status. Two weeks to one month vacation, after one 
year or three depending upon rank. Social security, 
medical insurance, pension plans. 60,000 volumes. 
New library for 200,000 volumes being planned. 
Apply: Brother Paul Novosal, S. M., Director of 
Libraries, St. Mary’s University Library, 2700 Cin- 
cinnati Avenue, San Antonio 1, Tex. Please give 
resume of education, transcript of credits, experi- 
ence and small recent photograph. 

ASSISTANT PARISH LIBRARIAN in charge of 
headquarters branch library. Library degree and 
experience essential. Salary range $4740—-$5940. 40 


hour week, 15 work days paid vacation, 10 work 
days sick leave, hospitalization, retirement. Apply: 
Bess Vaughan, Librarian, St. Bernard Parish Li- 


brary, P. O. Box 1095, Chalmette, La. (7 miles 
from New Orleans). 


midwest 


LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD of Community and Group 
Service Department. To work with community groups 
and develop community contacts, administer film col- 
lection, promote advisory service and program plan- 
ning. Opportunity to develop new program in an ex- 
panding library situation. Library degree, minimum of 
4 years experience required. Beginning salary up to 
$7345 depending upon experience. Annual increments. 
Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, two positions, Head of Branch 
Library and General Professional Assistant. Branch 
librarian has responsibility for book selection, develop- 
ment of staff and services. General professional assist- 
ant works in Adult Services Department with emphasis 
in reference, readers assistance and bibliographic re- 
search. Apply: Director, Cedar Rapids Public Library, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation. Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading guidance, book selection, and work 


with schools. Library degree required. Salary open. 
One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. Ap- 
ply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library Board, 
County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

APPLETON, WIS. Two positions open in growing 
modern public library: Assistant Cataloger, Head of 
Youth Department. Training required; experience pre- 
ferred. Salary depends upon qualifications. Classifi- 
cation and Compensation Plan, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, social security, Blue Shield. Apply Chief 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

REFERENCE HEAD in recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library in lovely residential com- 
munity 15 miles from Detroit. Book stock of 67,000. 
Five-day week, four-week vacation, social security, re- 
tirement and group insurance benefits. Salary: $5770- 
$6570 depending on experience with opportunity for 
advancement. Requirements: Degree in Library Sci- 
ence and two or more years’ experience. Apply: Jeanne 
Lloyd, Dirctor, Baldwin Public Library, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT with good future possibilities. 
Chicago North Shore suburb. New library building in 
June 1961. L.S. degree required. Age limit 42. 3744- 
hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and retire- 
ment benefits. Salary open. Contact Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head services to 
children in an expanding county library system. Sal- 
ary $5023-$5808. Experience desirable. Apply: Jack- 
son County Library, 1400 North West Avenue, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Project’s Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One month’s 
vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. Apply: 
Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology Proj- 
ect, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Il. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized library. 
Opportunity to use initiative in developing own de- 
partment, no cataloging. L.S. degree, previous experi- 
ence desirable. Salary open, depending on the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant. Sick leave, good state retire- 
ment system, 4 weeks vacation. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, 
Marion, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library servirg 
20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial staff. 
Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day week, 
social security, retirement, sick leave and hospitaliza- 
tion. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years public 
library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Sault Ste. Maaje, Mich. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, First Assistant. $5600-$6680 
(6 steps). Open Sept. 1. 5th year degree plus mini- 
mum 2 years experience, including training or ex- 
perience in audio-visual. Readers’ advisory service; 
promotion of library community relations by book 
talks, program planning, discussion groups; selection 
of library recordings; assisting in film and book se- 
lection, particularly music reference. Social security 
and state pension, Blue Cross and Blue Shield avail- 
able; 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, 12 days sick 
leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. Apply: Alta 
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Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, 
Ind. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing Public 
Library, 5th year library degree, experience and ad- 
ministrative ability necessary. Pleasant Suburban en- 
vironment convenient to Chicago. New building 
(1958), adequate staff (10 full time), excellent 
budget. Municipal retirement program, sick leave, 
vacation, other fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply: 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge Public 
Library, Park Ridge, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Public Library in 
industrial city of 57,000 population, 16 miles from 
Chicago’s Loop. Select children’s books (1961 book 
budget, $11,000 and supervise children’s service in 
two children’s rooms and four small branches. Be- 
ginning salary, $5200, some more for experience. Four 
weeks vacation, $150 increments each year for 10 
years. Social security, retirement, two weeks sick 
leave per year. Well-trained, congenial staff. Address: 
Hardin E. Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public 
Library, 3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and progres- 
sive library on North Shore. Library degree required. 
Salary $5200 to $6200 depending upon experience. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
Apply: Joseph M. Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, Ill. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: Two posi- 
tions (1) Cataloger (2) Assistant Reference Li- 
brarian. Salaries $5500 annually. 5th year degree in 
librarianship required. Academic instructor status, 
month’s vacation, sick leave and other benefits. TIAA 
after 3 years’ service. Library of over 500,000 volumes 
in large midwestern state university specializing in 
science, engineering and agriculture. Library staff 
of 120 (30 professionals, address inquiries to J. H. 
Moriarty, Director of Libraries, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. and include small ID-Type photo- 
graph. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: to administer progressive 
public library in growing city of 48,000. Building re- 
modeled in 1955. Staff 20 full-time equivalent. Classi- 
fication and compensation plan, vacations, sick leave, 
Blue Shield, Wisconsin retirement and social security. 
Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. degree, 5 years ex- 
perience or equivalent, some administrative. Chal- 
lenging future. Position effective September 1. Salary 
to be negotiated. Apply: Mrs. F. S. Young, President, 
Board of Trustees, Appleton, Wis. 

FOR A PERMANENT CAREER, you can’t beat 
Cleveland Public Library. There are fine opportuni- 
ties for growth where there are 35 branch libraries, 
fine careers for children’s librarians, 13 subject de- 
patments for specialized librarians, plus other depart- 
ments for all types of modern library service. Second 
largest public library in the United States. Cleveland 
has all the advantages of largest cities without the 
competition and pressure of crowds. Hear the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Visit top art museum. Civic and edu- 
cational activity aplenty. Fine shops and suburbs. 
There’s good living as well as good working here. 
Write about your interests and qualifications and we 
will tell you of job opportunities. Basic salary scale 
$5000-$5840; these lead to dozens of supervisory jobs 
that pay over $6000. Month’s vacation. Good pensions. 
Sick leave. Life insurance to amount of annual salary 
after one year here. Write Personnel Director, Cleve- 
land Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for suburban library ad- 
jacent to St. Louis. M.L.S. or equivalent and public 
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library experience preferred. Busy, friendly, com- 
munity library, 70,000 books. 7,000 phonograph re- 
cordings. Arrange for interview at Cleveland conven- 
tion. Salary $5000. Apply: to Mrs. Dorothy Ulrici, 
Librarian, University City Public Library, University 
City, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some ex- 
perience to supervise staff of 7 in pleasant college city 
of 12,749. Starting salary $4800-$5300. Social Security, 
l-mo. vac., retirement, sick leave, 40 hour wk. Apply: 
Librarian, Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Reddick’s Library, Ottawa, 
Illinois, situated 85 miles southwest of Chicago. Popu- 
lation 20,000. Library Science degree required. | ive 
day week. Retirement benefits. Salary based upon 
experience and qualifications. Write: Mrs. Fred 
Scherer, Secretary, 54642 Guthrie St., Ottawa, Ill. 

CATALOGER with some acquisitions, circulation 
and reference work. Library school graduate prefer- 
able with university library experience interested in 
the bibliographical side of librarianship. Social secur- 
ity, group life insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
TIAA retirement, faculty status, opportunity for study. 
$5250. Apply: Miss Marie K. Lawrence, Librarian, 
Notre Dame Law School Library, Notre Dame, Ind. 

GRACE A. DOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY, serving 
about 50,000 population, invites applications for posi- 
tions of Bookmobile Librarian: Duties: Work on 
29-foot Gerstenslager book trailer, assisted by driver- 
clerk. Balanced schedule of inside and outside duties. 
Responsible to Supervisor of Extension Service; and 
Reference Librarian: Duties: Reference work com- 
bined with advertising readers. Responsible to Super- 
visor of Adult Service. Salary range—$5370-$6170, 
three years. Positions require ALA accredited fifth 
year library degree or equivalent combination of edu- 
cation and experience. Vacation, sick leave, life and 
major medical insurance, social security and retire- 
ment benefits. For additional information and appli- 
cation forms write: Mrs. Lois S. Borden, Personnel 
Examiner, City Hall, Midland, Mich. 

GENERAL PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT to work 
with adults as county library service center, emphasis 
on reference and readers assistance, 5th year degree 
in Library Science required. Salary range $5500-$6500, 
starting salary depending on previous experience. An- 
nual increments on merit. 37% hour week, vacation 
one month, sick leave, Blue Cross, Social Security, 
county retirement, 9 paid holidays. Apply: Dorothy 
E. Hiatt, Librarian, Macomb County Library, 43533 
Elizabeth Road, Mount Clemens, Michigan. 

ADULT ASSISTANT. County library system, which 
started from scratch six years ago and has grown to 
a budget of $90,000, and a circulation of 200,000, 
needs a library school graduate with some experience 
and a special interest in extension. Salary to $5200. 
Apply to Doris Wood, Librarian, Clermont County 
Public Library, Batavia, Ohio. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, ref- 
erence and extension work. Beginners enter at $5574. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $8414 
depending upon nature and extent of experience. 
Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. Usual fringe 
benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Acting State Li- 
brarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

CATALOGER, Library school graduate. Experience 
desirable. Month’s vacation. Usual benefits. Faculty 
status. Salary dependent on qualifications. Apply to: 
Miss Betty Jane Highfield, Librarian, North Park Col- 
lege, 5125 N. Spaulding Avenue, Chicago 25, Il. 

POSITION OPEN. Science & Technology Division 
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Librarian at The University of Akron: book collec- 
tion in division approximately 15,750 volumes, 377 
periodical titles; faculty status; one month vacation 
and sick leave; major medical insurance benefits. Sal- 
ary open depending upon experience. Apply: Miss 
Dorothy Hamlen, Librarian, The University of Akron, 
Akron 4, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Young People’s Li- 
brarian. These two positions offer an exceptional op- 
portunity to develop juvenile services in established 
city and county library system serving a population 
area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River 
Valley on beautiful 4-hour drive from Chicago, half 
hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary from $5400 
with 5 increments to $6360. Position on salary sched- 
ule is determined by qualifications and experience. 
Usual benefits: One month’s vacation, city retirement, 
and social security, sick leave, etc. Position open 
June 1, 1961. Apply: E. G. McLane, Director, 
Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wisc. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS POSITIONS OPEN. 1 Ele- 
mentary-junior high, 1 high school, and 1 director of 
libraries. Library degree required. Experience desir- 
able. Up to ten years’ credit allowed for previous ex- 
perience. Beginning salary $4770 to $6570 depending 
upon experience. Present maximum $7110 for librari- 
ans and $8200 for the director. Centralized catalog- 
ing, processing, and mending. 10,000 students in an 
industrial and cultural community on beautiful Lake 
Michigan. Apply: R. B. Warren, Superintendent of 
Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 


mountain plains 
HEAD LIBRARIAN for expanding and progressive 
city in the Upper Midwest. A tremendous opportunity 
for an ambitious and capable person. A new building 
is being planned and other facilities are being ex- 
panded. Must have L.S. degree and administrative 
experience. 4 weeks’ vacation plus usual benefits. Sal- 


ary up to $8000 for qualified person. Apply to: Stewart 
Schlipf, Pres., Board of Trustees, Fargo Public Li- 
brary, Fargo, N.D. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, with interest in public 
relations, to become head librarian within six months. 
Prosperous town of 35,000, home of University of North 
Dakota. Building program in prospect within 5 years. 
One month’s vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Li- 
brary Science, degree. Salary open. Apply Mrs. Rich- 
ard E. Frank, Librarian, Grand Forks Public Library, 
Grand Forks, N.D. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—City of 18,000 in midwest- 
ern Nebraska. Library science degree required. 40 
hour week. Sick leave. 3 weeks vacation. Social 
Security. Starting salary $5800. Write Miss Nell 
Hartman, Pres. North Platte Public Library, 314 
North Jeffers Street, North Platte, Nebr. 


pacific northwest 
CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5700, municipal retirement, social security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Pamly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for a private, coeduca- 
tional university. 1700 enrollment. Located in beau- 
tiful Pacific Northwest. New, modern Crosby Library. 
Congenial atmosphere. Faculty status. Professional de- 
gree required. Supervision of one professional li- 
brarian and three clerical workers. 40 hour week, four 
week vacation. Blue Cross and retirement plan avail- 
able. Salary $4800-$5500 depending on qualifications. 


Open July 1, 1961. Contact Rev. Clifford Carroll, S.J., 
Librarian, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington. 

SCIENCE LIBRARIAN wanted for divisional li- 
brary in growing college. L.S. degree, science educa- 
tion, and at least 1 year’s experience required. Offer 
$5800-$6120 depending on ed. and exp. Many fringe 
benefits—sick leave, Soc. Sec., retirement, paid health 
and life insurance, 30 day vac. etc. Near Yellowstone, 
Grand Tetons, Sun Valley, Salt Lake City. Modern 
library bldg., good working conditions. Position open 
now; can be held until Oct. 1 if necessary. Write: Eli 
M. Oboler, Idaho State College Lib., Pocatello, Idaho. 


far west 
COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 


the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative, service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximajely 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—To have charge of the 
reference services for the Merced County Free Li- 
brary. (Merced County is located in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley.) Required 
college degree supplemented by 2 years professional 
library experience. Salary $376-$458; liberal vaca- 
tion; sick leave; medical and hospitalization in- 
surance; County Retirement and Social Security. 
Apply Merced County Personnel Department, Courts 
Building, 21st & M Sts., Merced, Calif. 

CATALOGER, with interest in children’s work. 
Municipal library serving growing missile center. 
16,500 est. city pop., 5000 fringe area. Beautiful coun- 
try, remote, new local amusements. Accred. degree. 
$417-$507. Open July 1. Apply: Mr. Arthur W. Wilson, 
Chairman of Board, 120 So. O Street, Lompoc, Calif. 

EMERGENCY OPENING. Senior Reference Li- 
brarian needed for San Joaquin Valley Information 
Service, a pioneering reference demonstration. Mini- 
mum qualifications: degree from A.L.A. accredited 
Library School; two years reference experience, pref- 
erably working with business and technical materials. 
Salary range $5112 to $6384 in five steps. Appointment 
at step two, if experience justifies, appointment will 
be made from Civil Service list, and examination 
may be taken at location convenient for applicant. 
Write or wire Edward W. Firby, Hall of Records, 
Fresno, Calif. 

HEAD OF LARGE BRANCH RESEARCH LI- 
BRARY, experience and training in the biological 
sciences or agriculture required. Salary $7008 and 
position open October 1, 1961. Cataloger and part- 
time reference librarian must have background in 
biology and agriculture, Salary $5496 and position 
open as of May 1, 1961. Apply: Mr. Edwin T. Coman, 
Jr., University Librarian, University of California, 
Riverside, Calif. 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN needed immediately 


for newly constructed headquarters of an industrial 
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research organization. Bachelor’s degree with a broad 
general background, including at least the equivalent 
of a minor in the physical sciences; fifth-year degree 
in Librarianship with emphasis in Special Library 
materals and techniques. Experience should include 
one year of general library practice, involving all 
facets of library operation; one to two years of cata- 
loging and reference service in a special library or 
in a specialized department within a large library 
system and a minimum of two years in an administra- 
tive and supervisory position. Located in California’s 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley, south of San Francisco. 
Contact: Mr. C. F. Gieseler, United Technology Corp., 
P.O. Box 358, Sunnyvale, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN with L.S. degrees. Positions available 
immediately. New air-conditioned library in growing 
cultured residential community near Pasadena and 
Claremont. Social Security, vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance. Salaries open. Apply: Mrs. Herschel Stoke, 
Secretary, Library Board, Glendora Public Library, 
Glendora, Calif. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—One immediate 
opening as supervisor of Young Adult Services in 
modern, progressive Kern Country Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. Salary $6024-$7320 depending upon 
experience. Library degree and 2 years of administra- 
tive experience required. Write to Kern County Per- 
sonnel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 

LIBRARIANS I—No experience required. Profes- 
sional Librarians with degree in Library Science are 
needed for immediate vacancies in Reference, Chil- 
dren’s and Young Adult Sections of the Kern County 
Free Library. Salary $4704-$5736. Experienced may 
start above minimum. Write to Kern County Person- 
nel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 

CALIFORNIA’S demonstration cooperative library 
system has opening for a consultant in adult services 
and administration to advise and assist its sixteen 
member libraries in their efforts to reach and surpass 
ALA standards. The system is located in the six-county 
area immediately north of San Francisco, including 
the lower portion of the scenic Redwood Empire and 
the beautiful Napa Valley. Projects already success- 
fully launched include an excellent centralized proc- 
essing center, regional deposit center, joint film col- 
lection, private line teletype communication and the 
services of a consultant in children’s work. Liberal 
fringe benefits available. Send qualifications and sal- 
ary desired to David Sabsay, Coordinating Librarian, 
North Bay Cooperative Library System, 207 Exchange 
Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

NEW—NEW—NEW—FRESNO COUNTY CALI- 
FORNIA New Positions—At the Librarian III and 
[IV level. Librarian III positions have been created to 
give strong direction to our library specialties—Order, 
Young Adult, Adult,—and to head large branches. 
Librarian IV positions have been created to lend ad- 
ministrative direction to major areas of service 
TECHNICAL PROCESSES (Catalog and order), 
Reader Services (Boys and Girls, Young Adult, Adult, 
Reference), Branch Operations (administrative super- 
vision of 40 branches and stations plus bookmobiles). 
New Library—Located adjacent to three national 
parks in the heart of California’s warm friendly San 
Joaquin Valley. Our main library represents the ulti- 
mate in modern design, air-conditioned for your com- 
fort. New Philosophy of Service—All service has been 
patron oriented to give personal, friendly, efficient aid 
to library users. Salary—Librarian III $5712-$7140, 
Librarian IV $6384-$7980. (Those with qualifications 
substantially above the minimum may be appointed 
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above the beginning rate.) Qualifications: Graduation 
from ALA accredited school, plus 3 years experience 
for Librarian III; one additional year of supervisory 
experience for Librarian IV. For application and 
further information—immediately write, wire or 
phone: Edward W. Firb, Director of Personnel, Room 
101, Hall of Records, Fresno, Calif. Ph. AM 8-6011, 
Ext. 202. 

hawaii 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN I, II, & III for the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and the processing and cataloging sec- 
tion of the public libraries in Honolulu and Hilo. 
Hawaii. Requires library science degree and one, two 
and three years cataloging experience. Salaries: I— 
$5076-$6468; II—$5592-$7128; III—$6156-$7860. Li- 
brarian II for the University of Hawaii oriental col- 
lection and the young adult section of public library 
in Wailuku, Maui. Requires library science degree 
and one year experience. Salary: $5076-$6468. Write 
to Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani 
St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN II and III for the proc- 
essing and cataloging section of the public library in 
Honolulu. Requires bachelor’s degree in library sci- 
ence and 2 and 3 years cataloging experience. Sal- 
aries: I]—$5868-$7128; III—$6468-$7860. Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for the extension and 
bookmobile units of the public library in Honolulu. 
Requires bachelor’s degree in library science and 1 
year children’s library experience. Salary: $5328- 
$6468. Write to: Department of Personnel Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

WOMAN, Age 49, M.S. L.S., Elementary and Second- 
ary schools teaching experience, desires position as 
Reference Librarian in North East. Start September. 
Miss M. O’Flaherty, 4 Black Friar Road, Rosemont, 
Pa. 

Woman, age 49, desires change. BSLS and well 
traveled. Prefers public or school library in Midwest. 
Miss Mary L. Shaw, Box 204, Richland, Mich. 

Woman, B.S.L.S. experienced in public, army and 
special libraries, desires public or extension library 
administration. North East. B-94-W. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS, Educational Refer- 
ence or Documents position desired. Experience in 
high school teaching and college reference, including 
documents. M.A.’s in both Education and Library 
Science. Woman. Prefer Midwest. B-95-W. 

TWOSOME TEAM-WORK: M.D., 36 interdisci- 
plinary orientation (quant. models, heuristics) ; with 
wife, 5 years librarian-in-charge Internat. Sci. Or- 
ganization; both polylingual, seek position in Sci. 
Inform. Systems, storage-retrieval, and like domains. 
Challenge to creativity foremost consideration; prox- 
imity, integrity of team macro-assembly preferable, 
but can module: place and/or day. B-96-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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The clues to secrets yet to be discovered are not 
just in laboratories but in libraries as well 


“Science” suggests test tubes and test pilots, beakers and Bunsen 
burners, the strange steams of alchemy and the arching vapor 
trails of probes into space. But science means knowledge—and 
knowledge is bound in books. 

The Library is a treasure trove of truths—principles from the 
past, precepts to the present, and findings for the future. The 
Library—kept current with new works as knowledge unfolds 
has a counterpart in World Book Encyclopedia. Continuous re- 
vision, editorial vitality and the knowing human touch make 
World Book exceptionally rewarding to those needing reference 
resources in science—or almost any subject under the sun! 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Il. 
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